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MARK TWAIN, AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY 
READ AUTHOR! 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER 


Samuel L. Clemens has been dead twenty-six years, almost 
the length of a generation; the centennial of his birth is at 
hand, a span of three generations; eighty-three years have 
passed since his first published article appeared; the first 
issue of the first edition of his first book is sixty-eight years 
old; the first complete biography of him, probably one of the 
two greatest biographies written in the English language, 
appeared within three years after his death; four other scholarly 
and lasting contributions on his life have also appeared, two 
within the last two years; two doctoral and nine master’s 
dissertations on him and his work have been compiled and 
accepted in American universities within less than ten years; 
and the president of the American Library Association, Mr. 
Charles H. Compton,? after carefully checking public library 
records on books in stock and books lent to readers, says: 
“I am sure I am safe in saying, if St. Louis is typical of other 
parts of America, that Mark Twain is today the most widely 
read American author, living or dead.” 

It seems that those literary critics who would not give 
first rank to Mark Twain as an author have been in error 
and that the common man’s literary judgment on Mark Twain, 
first given nearly three score and ten years ago, was and still 
is sound. 

Mark Twain as a man of letters cannot be judged either 
solely or largely by conduct or joke. The Eastern dons slipped 
when they “kept him under watch as a strange and wild, 
western animal on the carefully clipped lawn of New England 
letters."” They mixed conduct and product. It has been 





1This article was first published in the Mark Twain Centennial edition 
of the Hannibal Courier-Post and Hannibal Journal of March 6, 1935. 

*Compton, Charles H., Who Reads What? Essays on the Readers of Mark 
Twain, Hardy, Sandburg, Shaw, William James, the Greek Classics, With An 
Introduction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher (New York, 1934). 
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hard for many literary lights to forget Mark Twain as “the 
after-dinner comedian, the flaunter of white dress clothes, the 
public character, the natural wag,” the droll lecturer, the 
cigar-smoking machine, the maker of oaths, the blasphemer, 
the iconoclast of forms and standards,—or to forgive. If 
this great soul is now cognizant of mundane affairs, how he 
must smile kindly to recall his first reception in America’s 
literary province, for at that time and place “Some sneered 
at him as a feeble mountebank; others refused to discuss him 
at all; not one harbored the slightest suspicion that he was a 
man of genius, or even one leg of a man of genius.” 

Yet, here was genius, artistry, world spirit, and ever- 
soaring mastery. One critic of today, and he is a competent 
one, says that Mark Twain “‘derived from Rabelais, Chaucer, 
the Elizabethans and Benvenuto—buccaneers of the literary 
high seas, loud laughers, law breakers, giants of a lordlier 
day . . he wrote English as Michael Angelo 
hacked marble, broadly, brutally, magnificently . 
he was utterly unconscious of the way he achieved his stagger- 
ing effects.” 

In the basement of the building which houses the collec- 
tions of the State Historical Society of Missouri is a locked, 
metal case containing Hannibal, Missouri newspapers, 
published in the 1850s. These priceless historical papers, 
on which Mark Twain worked as devil and to which he con- 
tributed, especially during the absence of his brother Orion, 
the editor, have become the most eagerly studied sources 
in the world on the literary beginnings of Missouri’s and 
America’s most widely read man of letters. Students and 
scholars carefully scan every line that promises to throw light 
on their subject. Columns of reading matter have been 
copied and whole volumes have been photostated. Requests 
from the entire United States necessitate frequent consulta- 
tions by the Society’s staff. The use of the newspapers in 
that single, steel, locked case is sufficient evidence of Mark 
Twain's present standing and widespread attraction. 

In the reading room of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri are two locked cases which contain one of the most 
complete Mark Twain collections in the United States. 
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Here authors and candidates for higher university degrees 
pour over the writings of the great writer, compare the 
changes in different editions of his works, note illustrations 
and prices, and carefully select and classify the words of his 
vocabulary—for, it has now become clear that Mark Twain 
was one of the outstanding contributors to our language, a 
creator of new words and phrases, a popularizer of others, 
and an inventor of new ways of conveying thought. 

In his recent and revealing book Who Reads Whai?, 
Mr. Charles H. Compton presents in his first chapter this 
significant data on Mark Twain: 


NUMBER OF COPIES, INCLUDING DUPLICATES, IN SOME OF THE PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES OF THIS COUNTRY, OF THE BOOKS OF AUTHORS NAMED 


Mark Sinclair Henry Ernest 

Twain Lewis James Hemingway 
ee eee 1,897 472 388 30 
ee 1,341 310 107 101 
CDS 0 ion boas 2,655 1,105 200 130 
New York........ 122 148 73 70 
(Central Branch) 
Ws 5 555055008 1,479 290 272 3 

WE aasicxen 7,494 2,325 1,040 334 


Mr. Compton found that all classes of persons read 
Mark Twain, the largest being college, high school and 
elementary school students. Office workers, from clerks 
and accountants to messengers and office boys, rank second. 
Bulking large, also, are factory workers, followers of the 
professions, salesmen, automobile groups, merchants, 
mechanics and laborers. A cross-section of humanity is 
here revealed. He wrote for the common man, and men and 
women of every degree read his works. 

Mr. Compton found that the so-called average reader 
indorses the verdict of the literary critic in favoring most 
Mark Twain’s greatest book, Huckleberry Finn. Tom Sawyer 
holds second place with the public, The Connecticut Yankee 
third place, and Innocents Abroad ranks fourth. These four 
most popular of his books are followed in their order by 
Pudd’n'head Wilson, Life on the Mississippi, Joan of Arc 
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(the book Mark Twain considered his best), A Tramp Abroad, 
The American Claimant, The Man That Corrupied Hadley- 
burg, Roughing It, Tom Sawyer Abroad, Following the Equator, 
Christian Science, The Mysterious Stranger, The Autobiography, 
Sketches, What is Man?, Adam and Eve, and The Gilded Age. 
Again, with few exceptions, the public has been almost as 
unerring in grading his books as it has in ranking the man. 

Only the fates will reveal the future of Mark Twain’s 
works and work. The great American author has survived 
peace and war, life and death, flattery and detraction, favorable 
and blasting criticism, just as when living he surmounted joy 
and sorrow, glory and tragedy, riches and bankruptcy. Mrs. 
Clemens called him “‘Youth.”’ Perhaps her loving sobriquet 
sprang from intuition deeper, truer, and more significant than 
its creator dreamed. 


* 
H 
5 
% 
: 
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THE MARK TWAIN CENTENNIAL, 1835-1935 
BY ROY T. KING 


To commemorate the birth of Mark Twain on November 
30, 1835, Missouri will pay him tribute this centennial year. 
His youthful experiences here furnished the romantic back- 
ground of his immortal Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 
Through these and other tales the world has come to know 
his birthplace, Florida, his boyhood home, Hannibal, and his 
native state, Missouri. 

Missouri has cherished his memory. In 1913 the State 
of Missouri erected a memorial statue of the author in River- 
view Park at Hannibal and a bust at Florida. The birth of 
Mark Twain in -Florida has been commemorated by the 
establishment of the Mark Twain Memorial Park. The 
editors of northeast Missouri formed an association in 1924, 
which purchased land adjoining Florida and dedicated the 
park. In 1925 it was formerly presented to the State, and 
has since been improved and maintained by the State. In 
it is the house purchased and given by the late M. A. Violette 
of Florida as the birthplace of Mark Twain. 

In 1935 Governor Guy B. Park appointed a Mark Twain 
Centennial Committee consisting of George A. Mahan, chair- 
man, Hannibal; Daniel Violette, Florida; George H. Williams, 
St. Louis; Hugh Stephens, Jefferson City; Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, Columbia; Burris Jenkins, Kansas City; and Lloyd W. 
King, Jefferson City, to encourage the proper observance of 
Twain’s centennial. 

The Clemens home at Hannibal was purchased in 1911 
by Mr. and Mrs. George A. Mahan, who later presented it to 
the city as a public memorial. Near the home and at the 
foot of Cardiff Hill they and their son Dulany in 1926 erected 
a bronze statue of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 
A number of appropriate metal markers have been erected 
by Mr. Mahan on highways leading into the city and at 
various points throughout the city calling attention to the 
scenes of Mark Twain’s boyhood. 
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THE CELEBRATION AT HANNIBAL 


The observance of the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Mark Twain will be the major civic activity in Hannibal 
during 1935. The celebration was officially inaugurated 
January 15, at a dinner at the Mark Twain Hotel. Speakers 
included George A. Mahan, Floyd C. Shoemaker, C. J. Arm- 


strong, Morris Anderson, George D. Clayton, Jr., and W. G. 
Schwehn. 


Following this dinner President Roosevelt opened a 
nation wide radio program by pressing a key in Washington 
which turned on the lights in the Mark Twain Memorial 
Lighthouse on Cardiff Hill. These lights are to be kept 
burning throughout the celebration and until November 30, 
1935. Speeches by Gene Rouse, Frank T. Russell, George A. 
Mahan, and Governor Guy B. Park were broadcast from 
Hannibal, followed immediately by Mme. Clara Clemens 
Gabrilowitsch, daughter of Mark Twain, speaking in Detroit. 
Thousands of postcards sent out by Hannibal citizens to all 
parts of the country had announced the date of this broadcast. 
In response to the program ten thousand appreciative letters 
and two thousand five hundred foreign and domestic news- 
paper notices were received by the Chamber of Commerce. 


The second public observance will be an official dedica- 
tion this spring by Mme. Gabrilowitsch of a Mark Twain 
Museum which will be open to the public during 1935. This 
ceremony is expected to occur during the day of the annual 
banquet held by the State Historical Society in Hannibal. 
Temporary exhibits secured for the museum from the State 
Historical Society will include the Mark Twain orchestrelle, 
selected rare books by Mark Twain, and photostatic copies 
of original Hannibal newspapers on which he worked. 


May 7 will be Mark Twain School Day at Hannibal, 
calling for a united program of appreciation. May 25 will 
be Tom Sawyer Day, planned for boyish pleasure. A pageant 
depicting scenes and incidents in the life of Mark Twain and 
the history of Hannibal and northeast Missouri is planned 
for June 18, 19, and 20. September 9-14 will be Mark Twain 
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Homecoming Week, featuring historical events of pioneer 
Hannibal. 

The Hannibal Mark Twain Centennial Committee will 
award an appropriate prize on November 15 to the boy or 
girl under sixteen years of age from each state who has sub- 
mitted the best essay of not more than 300 words on Mark 
Twain. Essays must be received by the Chamber of Com- 
merce by October 15. 

The Mark Twain Birthday Banquet on November 30 
will conclude the centennial celebration. Notables of public 
life and of the literary world are being invited to attend. 
Literature and details of the entire celebration are available 
through the Hannibal Chamber of Commerce. 

The ‘‘Mark Twain Centennial Edition’”’ of the Hannibal 
Courier-Post was published March 6, 1935, and is unique 
among special editions of Missouri newspapers in being the 
first to commemorate the centennial of the birth of a native 
Missourian. The edition is distinctly a literary contribution, 
presenting original articles on Mark Twain written by some 
of the best authorities on his life and works. Within a week 
after the publication of this special edition more than 4,000 
extra copies were mailed to points throughout the eastern 
and western hemispheres. 

Contributions are included from the pens of Albert 
Bigelow Paine, the official biographer; M. M. Brashear, 
author of Mark Twain, Son of Missouri; C. J. Armstrong, 
scholarly authority on Mark Twain and his works; Walter 
Williams, president of the University of Missouri; the late 
Robertus Love, newspaperman and friend of the author; 
George A. Mahan and Floyd C. Shoemaker, president and 
secretary, respectively, of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri; Walter Russell, sculptor; Frederic J. Haskin, author 
and journalist; Morris Anderson, student of Mark Twain; 
and the staff writers of the Courier-Post. 

Letters commending the centennial celebration were 
received from President Roosevelt, Vice-President Garner, 
ex-President Hoover, General Pershing, Senators Clark and 


Truman, the late Admiral Coontz, fourteen governors and 
Ellis Parker Butler. 
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Walter Russell, New York sculptor, has created a mag- 
nificent monument representing Mark Twain surrounded by 
the characters of his works, and a small replica of this is to 
be placed in Hannibal. 


CELEBRATION BY THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The University of Missouri, which in 1902 conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. on Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 
appointed a committee in the spring of 1934 to formulate plans 
for celebrating the Mark Twain Centennial. The members 
of this committee are: George A. Mahan, Hannibal; Milton 
Tootle, Jr., St. Joseph; C. D. Bellows, Maryville; Cyril 
Clemens, Webster Groves; Dan P. Violette, Florida; W. J. 
Robbins, Columbia; F. M. Tisdel, Columbia; Robert L. 
Ramsey, Columbia; H. M. Belden, Columbia; and J. W. 
Hudson, Columbia. 


The program was opened January 16, 1935, with an 
address by Stephen Leacock, Canadian humorist and inter- 
pretative biographer of Mark Twain. A second lecture was 
delivered by William W. Ellsworth, friend and contemporary 
of the author, on February 28, 1935. This series of lectures 
is to be continued during the centennial year. 

A dramatic contest for original one act plays, based on the 
life of Mark Twain or his works, conducted by the University, 
closed on March 27. A prize of $25 was offered for the best 
play, and the four or five best will be eligible for presentation 
in a pageant given on movable stages at Columbia and neigh- 
boring towns by students and school children. This pageant 
will be under the direction of Prof. J. E. Wrench, Donovan 
Rhynsburger, and Dr. M. M. Brashear, and a pilgrimage to 
Hannibal will be made in the fall by way of Moberly, Macon, 
and Monroe City, or Fulton, Mexico, and Paris. 

An exhibit of the Mark Twain Collection and Mark Twain 
orchestrelle of the State Historical Society of Missouri and 
of the graduate theses on Mark Twain accepted by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri will be held in the University Library 
building, under the direction of Floyd C. Shoemaker and 
H. O. Severance. ‘The Vocabulary of Mark Twain,” a study 
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by Dr. Frances G. Emberson based on masters theses accepted 
during the past few years by the University of Missouri, will 
be published in the University Studies. 


Mark Twain Week, November 30 to December 6, will 
be held under the auspices of the College of Arts and Science. 
The tentative program calls for lectures by one or more dis- 
tinguished speakers, an assembly, and a Mark Twain banquet. 


THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S MARK TWAIN LIBRARY 


To provide adequate representation for the works of 
Mark Twain in its collection of Missouri literature, the State 
Historical Society of Missouri has made special effort to 
secure rare first issues and first editions of his books, as well 
as the definitive edition of thirty-seven volumes, books and 
pamphlets concerning the author, magazine and newspaper 
articles, cartoons of his characters, scrap books and photo- 
graphs. This collection now ranks among the best in the 
country in completeness and variety of editions. 


The unique Mark Twain item in the library is the file 
of Hannibal newspapers on which he worked as an apprentice. 
These volumes are a part of the William T. League Collection 
of Hannibal Newspapers, presented to the Society in 1926 
by Miss Nettie A. League of Hannibal, in memory of her 
father. No other file of these papers is known to exist. The 
earliest writings of Samuel L. Clemens, then a lad in his teens, 
are found in them. Recent studies of his youth would have 
been impossible without these rare newspapers. 


The Aeolian Orchestrelle made on special order for Mark 
Twain was presented to the State Historical Society in 1930 
by Miss Frances Bigelow Paine, daughter of Albert Bigelow 
Paine, with one hundred and nine rolls of Mark Twain’s 
favorite music. : 


Selected items from the book and newspaper collection, 
and the Orchestrelle, will constitute special displays in the 


library in Columbia and in the Mark Twain museum at 
Hannibal. 
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OTHER OBSERVANCES 


Typical of the observance possible in schools were the 
graduating exercises of the January, 1935 class of the Rose 
Fanning School, in St. Louis. A Mark Twain biographical 
and historical playlet, written and produced by the graduating 
class, was presented in the Roosevelt High School Auditorium 
on January 18, 1935. A copy of the playlet and program of 
the exercises was presented to the State Historical Society by 
F. J. Steuber, principal of the Rose Fanning School. 

In its Eighth Annual Essay Contest the International 
Mark Twain Society, with headquarters in Webster Groves, 
Missouri, is offering a prize of $25 for the best short essay on 
“Mark Twain’s Centenary, 1835-1935.” 

A Mark Twain International Lectureship Chair for the 
Advancement of Humor will be formed on November 30, 
1935, by the Mark Twain Association of New York City, 


according to Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, president of the associa- 
tion. 
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STEAMBOAT NAVIGATION ON THE OSAGE 
RIVER BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


BY GERARD SCHULTZ 


The study of steamboat navigation on the Osage river 
before the Civil war must begin with some knowledge of the 
river and its basin. The Osage river rises in eastern Kansas, 
flows east to the Kansas-Missouri line and thence through or 
along the border of Bates, Vernon, St. Clair, Henry, Benton, 
Morgan, Camden, Miller, Cole, and Osage counties, Missouri. 
It empties into the Missouri river twelve miles below Jeffer- 
son City. It has a very crooked channel with many ox-bows 
and an extremely uneven flow of water. In dry seasons the 
flow becomes very small for the size of its drainage basin of 
about 250 miles. During some dry seasons more than half its 
flow comes from the Niangua which before the construction 
of the Osage Dam entered the Osage just above the former 
site of Linn Creek. The land in the upper part of the river 
basin is rolling, but in its lower stretches the river flows through 
a hilly and wooded region. 

As a part of Louisiana Territory the Osage river country 
belonged at first to France, passed to Spain in 1763, and was 
returned to France in 1800. It became part of the United 
States by the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. During the period 
of French and Spanish ownership and for about two decades 
after the region had become a part of the United States, it 
was the hunting ground of the Osage Indians, As early as 
1693 the French visited these Indians for purposes of trade.’ 
It was estimated that at the time of the transfer of Louisiana 
to the United States the traffic with the Osages amounted to 
$28,000 annually.2, The boats used in the trade were canoes, 
rafts, and keelboats.’ 

1Jesuit Relations, edited by R. G. Thwaites, Vol. 64, p. 161. 

2Annals of Congress, 9th Congress, 2nd Sess., 1806-1807, pp. 1041-1042. 

3In ascending the Missouri river, the expedition of Captain Meriwether 
Lewis and Lieutenant William Clark met a number of small rafts loaded with 
furs and peltries from the Osage river. (Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, 1804-1806, Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 34, 36.) In later years the goods of 
Auguste P. Chouteau, a well-known St. Louis fur-trader, were transported in 
keelboats as high up the Osage river as the water would admit; from thence 


they were carried in wagons to his establishment in the interior of the country. 
(Chittenden, H. M., The American Fur Trade of the Far West, Vol. III, p. 928.) 
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As far as the facts are known, the year 1837 inaugurated 
the first use of steamboats on the Osage river. According 
to the Jeffersonian Republican, published at Jefferson City, 
the steamboat North St. Louis, which had ascended the Osage 
during the last week of July, was stranded as a result of a 
rapidly falling river. It was reported that she was lying high 
and dry on an island, six or seven feet out of the water, about 
thirty miles from the mouth of the river. In the spring of 
1838 the steamboat Adventure ascended the river for a distance 
of 160 miles and returned to St. Louis, having experienced 
little difficulty in navigating the Osage. We are informed that 
the ‘‘country on the principle [sic] branches of the Osage above 
the Niangary [sic] is as fine as any other part of Missouri and 
settling rapidly by a highly respectable population” and that 
there was ‘‘very little surplus produce to bring away from that 
region of country at present, the provisions being consumed 
by emigrants who arrive in great numbers in the spring and 
fall of the year.’® The first steamboat to be expressly em- 
ployed in the Osage river trade seems to have been the Osage 
Packet in 1840, which was operated by Benjamin B. Bryan.® 
In 1841 the steamer Leander carried 200 tons of freight to 
Warsaw and Osceola and returned to the port of St. Louis with 
freight and passengers on May 15.’ The following year the 
Maid of Osage, a vessel of 63 tons burden, was built at Osage 
City® expressly for the Osage river trade. This steamer was 
owned and operated by Captain Nansen Bennett of Cote Sans 
Dessein in connection with the James H. Lucas, a Missouri 
river steamer. During 1844, the year of the greatest known 
flood on the Osage, the Maid of Osage ascended the river as 
far as Harmony Mission in Bates county.® This year the 


‘Jefferson City Jeffersonian Republican, August 5, 1837. 

‘Jefferson City Jeffersonian Republican, April 21, 1838, quoting the St. 
Louis Missouri Saturday News. 

*Jefferson City Jeffersonian Republican, February 15, 1840. See also the 
Jefferson City Daily Tribune, July 9, 1886. 

78t. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, May 17, 1841, May 21, 1841. 
Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, May 20, 1841. 

8Steam Vessels Built in the United States 1807 to 1856, United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, p. 43. 

‘Information gained from Robert M. Marshall of Tuscumbia, who was 
engaged in steamboat traffic on the Osage after the Civil War. See also History 
of Vernon County, (1887), pp. 183-184, 
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steamers Warsaw,'° Agatha," and Huntsville’ also entered the 
Osage river trade. 


By 1846 the traffic began to assume some degree of 
regularity. The following is a list of steamboats on the 
Osage for each year from 1846 to 1860," inclusive: (1846) 
Otter,* Cora; (1847) St. Louis Oak, Cora, Otter, Wave, (1848) 
Lightfoot, Lake of the Woods, St. Louis Oak, Haydee, Wave; 
(1849) Eliza Siewart, Wave, Martha, Pearl No. 2; (1850) 
Allegheny Mail, Lake of the Woods, Wave, Enterprise, Haydee; 
(1851) Mary Blane, Daniel Hiliman, Financier, Sacramento, 
Allegheny Mail, Fayaway, Wave, Pocahontas; (1852) Fayaway, 
Daniel Hillman, Si. Ange; (1853) Lightfoot, Wenona, Wave, 
St. Ange, El Paso; (1854) Lightfoot, Kentucky No. 2, J. B. 
Gordon, St. Francis, Wave, El Paso, Milburn, Wenona; (1855) 
Emma Harmon, Alliance, Excel; (1856) Mary C., Thos. E. 
Tutt, Excel, E. A. Ogden, Col. Morgan, G. W. Jones, Navigator, 
Gossamer, Regulator, William Phillips, Alliance, Alice; (1857) 
Castle Garden, Low Water, Laclede, Fire Canoe, Alliance; (1858) 
Chippewa, Mary C., Mansfield, T. L. Crawford, Laclede, 
Saracen, Sam Kirkman, York State, Brazil, Medora, Lake City, 
Alliance; (1859) Brazil, Belfast,° Chippewa, Laclede, Chippewa 
Falls, Conewago, Alliance," Courier, Dew Drop, Chippewa, 


Cedar Rapids, Colonna, Umpire No. 3, Forest Queen, Belfast, 
Alliance.'8 


10Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, February 15, 1844. 

gt. Louis Democrat, March 29, 1844. 

BIbid., May 10, 15, 20, 22, 1844. 

8The above list of steamboats was compiled from files of newspapers in 
the library of the State Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia, and the 
Mercantile Library at St. Louis. 

“During March, April and May this steamer made four trips from St. 
Louis to points on the Osage. St. Louis Missouri Reporter, March 19; April 
10, 22, 25; May 11, 13, 1844. 

William Waldo of Osceola purchased this small steamer expressly for 
navigation of the Osage between its mouth and Osceola. Jefferson City Jefferson 
Inquirer, April 22, 1848. 

“This steamer was a regular Osage river packet, drawing only twelve 
inches of water. 

The Alliance was a regular Osage river packet and probably made more 
trips up and down this river than any other steamer before the Civil war. 

18The following data concerning a number of the vessels in the above list 
was compiled from records in the basement of the Federal Building, 8th and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. The writer is indebted to Mr. Joseph N. Gode- 
froid, Marine clerk, for this data. 
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The upstream traffic consisted principally of salt, groceries, 
nails, and iron. The commodities that constituted the bulk 
of the downstream traffic were pork, especially that from 
hogs fattened on acorns, furs, peltries, and grain, chiefly 
wheat. Other commodities transported downstream were: 
apples, bee cords, dried beef, blooms of metal, barley, beans, 
butter, canvassed hams, castor beans, cattle, chickens, cigars, 
deer skins, deer hair, eggs, feathers, flour, flaxseed, dried fruit, 
ginseng, grease, hair, hemp, hides, hoop poles, iron ore, lard, 
leather, linsey, lumber, mustard seed, pig lead, pickled hams, 
peaches, peas, potatoes, otter skins, rags, skins, soap, staves, 





DATE 
OF TON- NAME OF CAPTAIN 
NAME OF VESSEL ENROLL- NAGE OR OWNER 
MENT 
WRG oe cic e cess 8/15/44 55-1/95 Wm. A. Coleman & J. B. 
Mackay 
Huntsville.......... 8/14/44 138-90/95 Capt. Wm. Miller 
| 4/28/45 91-57/95 D.L., R. L., & M. K. Harris 
Ws os ois ctsa cane 3/ 1/47 144-42/95 Capt. Joseph Throckmorton 
St. Louis Oak....... 6/ 3/45 108-90/95 Capt. John S. Petty 
Léghtfoot........... 6/ 9/47 155- Capt. Wm. Phelps 
Lake of the Woods... 5/ 4/47 86-30/95 Capt. Jacob Tice 
St. Louis Oak....... 7/17/48 108-90/95 Capt. Abram Shinkle 
ER gee foe 8/ 7/47 144-70/95 Capt. Joseph Burdeau 
IN Pes nase Oks os 4/ 8/48 8943/95 Capt. Wm. Waldo 
Eliza Stewart....... 10/23/47 169-44/95 Capt. Wm. Eads 
eo hace e's. 3/29/47 180-15/95 Capt. Joseph L. LaBarge 
Allegheny Mail...... 3/25/51 77-5/95 Capt. Preston Brown 
Mary Blane......... 12/16/47 181-17/95 Capt. Ira J. Smith 
Daniel Hillman...... 8/20/47 145-19/95 Capt. Abram B. DeWitt 
Financier........ .. 9/22/51 125-31/95 Capt. Gregory McMahan 
Sacramento..... .. 11/ 7/50 221-5/95 Capt. John Rogers 
Pagaway........... 2/27/51 102-44/95 Capt. Robert M. Barclay 
Pocahontas......... 5/16/51 397-25/95 Capt. Henry J. Moore 
St. Ange............ 3/18/52 254-37/95 Capt. Thomas W. Scott 
Wenona......... .. 12/20/52 247-26/95 Capt. Robt. M. Barclay 
NN i ai ya eed acs 2/ 2/52 260-13/95 Capt. Andrew Wineland 
Kentucky No. 2..... 3/ 2/54 148-65/95 Capt. John D. Hill 
St. Francis.......... 3/15/54 68-6/95 Capt. Henry Ewing 
Emma Harmon...... 7/30/56 124-14/95 Capt. Rollin Clark 
NG a aos wia'vivigns hs 8/26/54 136-40/95 Capt. Wm. D. Murphy 
OS 3/12/56 157-71/95 Capt. R. C. Henry 
Thos. E. Tutt....... 11/20/56 351-83/95 Capt. T. M. Dozier 
E. A. Ogden........ 3/14/56 399-68/95 Capt. Benjamin Johnson 
Col. Morgan........ 4/11/56 83-33/95 Capt. Wm. N. Hicks 
Navigator.......... 5/ 9/56 154-53/95 Capt. James Atkisson 
Regulator........... 3/27/56 155-64/95 Capt. Wm. Vaughn 
William Phillips... .. 6/ 9/56 160-91/95 Capt. Wm. Murphy 


Piaccvsqeseecaa 11/21/56 72-34/95 Capt. Wm. H. Farris 
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sugar, tallow, tobacco, venison hams, wagon spokes, wax and 
whiskey.'® Deer must have been plentiful in the Osage river 
country even during the fifties. In March, 1850, the steam- 
boat Wave arrived at St. Louis with a cargo which included 
301 venison hams.2° In 1854 Warsaw alone shipped 144 bales 
of deer skins.”! 


From March to June and from October to December were 
the best seasons for the navigation of the Osage. Traffic was 
suspended during the winter and generally during the summer. 
The distance a steamboat would cover per day depended on her 
power, the current of the river, weather, winds, and so on. 
Under favorable conditions a boat could make about five 
miles an hour going upstream. This rate of speed was almost 
doubled going downstream. In June, 1851, the Financier 
made a trip from Warsaw. to St. Louis in 22 hours. The Osage 
was bankfull and on a stand. In May, 1856, the Thos. E. 
Tutt left Linn Creek at four o’clock in the morning and arrived 
at the mouth of the Osage at two o'clock that afternoon, 
achieving an average speed of ten miles an hour.” 


In navigating the Osage a number of steamers sank or 
were damaged. The Wave sank a short distance above 
Warsaw during the fall of 1849 and on September 18, 1855, 
the steamer Alliance sank in the Osage river with a cargo 
valued at $40,000.25 Both steamers were raised and repaired. 
On May 25, 1859, the T. L. Crawford “ran into woods” near 
Linn Creek and knocked down both chimneys.*% There is 
also a record of a riot which occurred among deckhands on 
board the steamboat Castle Garden when she was lying at the 
foot of Linn Creek shoal in June, 1857. Three persons were 
killed and several were wounded.?? 


19See note 13. 

20S8t. Louis Missouri Republican, March 20, 1850. 

Information obtained from Robert M. Marshall of Tuscumbia. 

2St. Louis Missouri Republican, June 11, 1851. 

%93t. Louis Missouri Republican, May 14, 1856. 

“Jefferson City Metropolitan, December 4, 1849, quoting the Warsaw 
Visitor. 

Jefferson City Examiner, September 29, 1855. 

%St. Louis Missouri Republican, May 28, 1855. 

27Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, July 4, 1857, quoting the Warsaw 
Southwest Democrat, June 25, 1857. 
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In ascending the Osage, steamboats carried goods to 
Lisletown, Tuscumbia, Linn Creek, Warsaw, Osceola, Tabor- 
ville, and Papinsville. Of these places, Osceola, Warsaw, 
and Linn Creek were important shipping and distributing 
points for southwest Missouri and even northwest Arkansas. 
We are told that frequently 100 wagons were in Osceola at 
one time to obtain supplies for stores at various distant points.”* 
By 1860 large quantities of lead from the mines of Jasper and 
Newton counties were hauled by teams to Osceola and thence 
shipped to St. Louis.” We are also informed that as many as 
seven St. Louis steamboats could be seen at the wharf at 
Warsaw at one time.*® In 1854 the port of Warsaw shipped 
11,994 pieces of bacon, 144 bales of deer skins, 2,230 furs, 33 
barrels of beeswax as well as large quantities of wheat, corn, 
and whiskey. That year the same port received about 8,000 
tons of freight by steamboat from St. Louis.*! It is interest- 
ing to note that the larger boats were sometimes unable to 
turn around in the stream at the Warsaw landing and were 
obliged to go on to the tow head above for that purpose. 
During the late fifties Linn Creek became the most important 
point for the trans-shipment of goods which were freighted 
from there by wagon to Springfield and other places.** Al- 
though the town had a population of only 250, the value of the 
goods landed there by 1858 was estimated to be between seven 
and eight hundred thousand dollars annually.* The Jefferson 
Inquirer of December 4, 1858, states that steamboats made 
regular trips during the past season as far as Linn Creek and 
occasionally visited Warsaw and Osceola. During the same 
season the Osceola Independent reports the arrival of thirteen 
steamboats at that place.* The commodities transported 
downstream went principally to St. Louis. In 1858 steam- 


% Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, edited by Howard L. Conard, 
Vol. V, p. 34. 

2The Missouri State Gazetteer and Business Directory, Sutherland and 
McEvoy, compilers, (1860), p. 202. See also, Britton, Wiley, Pioneer Life in 
Southwest Missouri, p. 17. 

%0Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, Vol. VI, p. 381. 

“Information obtained from Robert M. Marshall of Tuscumbia. 

Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, Vol. VI, p. 381. 

8Britton, Pioneer Life in Southwest Missouri, pp. 257-258. 

“Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, December 4, 1858. 

%7bid., December 18, 1858, quoting the Osceola Independent. 
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boats from the Osage river brought 2,909 tons of freight to 
St. Louis.** This figure does not include freight which was 
trans-shipped at Osage City. In 1860 two lines of steamboats 
operated from Osage City, one of these served Linn Creek 
and the other Papinsville.*” After the building of the Pacific 
Railroad, some of the Osage river steamers operated from 
Osage City in connection with the railroad.** 

The problem of transportation was of primary importance 
to the development of the Osage river country. The settlers 
in this part of the State were strongly in favor of the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Osage river because they felt 
that their prosperity depended upon having the river open 
to trade. Travel by land was slow, difficult, and costly. In 
an article discussing the improvement of the Osage river, 
attention was directed to the fact that ‘‘a large portion of the 
surplus products are rendered valueless by the enormous cost 
of land-carriage.’*® If the river could be made navigable it 
would furnish an economical outlet for the surplus produce of 
the farmers and furnish them more cheaply with the supplies 
they needed. The presence of shoals, overhanging trees, and 
sunken logs constituted the greatest impediments to naviga- 
tion.“ The need for the improvement of the navigation of 
the Osage was expressed in conventions, the press, the State 
legislature, and in Congress.* Merchants were particularly 
active in this movement. 


%St. Louis Missouri Republican, January 4, 1859. 

37 Missouri State Gazetteer and Business Directory, (1860), p. 201. 

%88t. Louis Missouri Republican, February 10, March 1, April 5, 1859; 
March 15, 1860. 

Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, November 24, 1842. This article was 
signed with the pseudonym ‘‘Cheops.”’ 

‘Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, April 1, 1846; May 8, 1847. 

“Efforts to secure aid from the federal government were made by Congress- 
men John 8. Phelps and Leonard H. Sims. Ibid., April 1, 1846. The Quarter- 
master General of the United States Army, in a report of November 17, 1842, 
had also recommended the removal of obstructions to the navigation of the 
Osage river in order to facilitate the sending of supplies to the posts on the 
southwestern frontier of Missouri. Ibid. Before the Civil War, Congress, 
however, made no appropriations for the improvement of the river. 

Meetings concerning the improvement of the Osage were held in St. Louis, 
Warsaw, and Springfield. “ Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, November 23, 
1843; January 11, 1844; February 8, 1844; January 5, 1847; May 8, 1847. 
Newspapers, especially those at Warsaw, urged the matter throughout the 
period of this study. 
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On February 11, 1839, an act of the General Assembly 

of the State of Missouri established a Board of Internal Im- 
provements. The first duty assigned to the board after its 
organization was “‘to cause the principal rivers of this state 
to be examined and surveyed with a view 

to the improvement of the navigation of said rivers, either by 
deepening the channel thereof, clearing the bed and shores 
of obstructions or by a proper system of slack-water naviga- 
tion by means of locks and dams.’ Two days later an act 
of the General Assembly directed the Board of Internal Im- 
provements to make an examination of certain rivers of which 
the Osage was the most important.“ The board made its 
first and only report on December 20, 1840. According to this 
report, the survey of the Osage river was started at Osceola 
on March 30, and completed at its mouth on August 2, 1840. 
Twenty-five shoals and rapids were enumerated between 
Osceola and Warsaw, a distance of 58 miles; thirty between 
Warsaw and the mouth of the Niangua, a distance of 63 miles; 
and forty-three between the latter point and the mouth of the 
Osage, a distance of 108 miles. To improve navigation at the 
shoals and rapids it was recommended to construct wing dams 
and jetties of such height and extent as to insure a minimum 
depth of four feet. It was estimated that an expenditure of 
$204,600.00 would make the river navigable for some seven 
months of each year, for a distance of 220 miles from the 
mouth, for specially built boats drawing not over three and 
one-half feet of water. At the time the survey was made 
the cost of transportation from Boonville to Warsaw was one 
dollar per one hundred pounds. It was thought that im- 
proved navigation between the mouth of the Osage and War- 
saw would reduce this cost by sixty percent.” However, as 
the resources of the State were at this time inadequate for the 
adoption of a program of internal improvements, the State 
did nothing towards the betterment of the navigation of the 


“Laws of Missouri, 10th G. A., Ist Sess., 1838-1839, p. 70. 

*“Tbid., pp. 75-76. The other rivers to be surveyed were the North Grand, 
Salt, and Meramec. 

“Senate Journal, 11th G. A., Ist Sess., 1840-41, pp. 484-491. 

“*Tbid., p. 492. 
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Osage and on Februray 15, 1841, the Board of Internal Im- 
provements was abolished. Nevertheless, the report of 
William H. Morell, the chief engineer of the Board of Internal 
Improvements, became the basis for continued agitation for 
the improvement of the Osage river. 

In 1841, 500,000 acres of land were given to Missouri 
for purposes of internal improvements by an act of Congress.*? 
There were numerous proposals as to how the proceeds of the 
grant ought to be used, but it seemed to be generally conceded 
that the fund should be applied to the betterment of the water- 
ways of the State, particularly of the Osage and the North 
Grand.** An act of the General Assembly, approved March 
27, 1845, provided that the proceeds from the sale of the land 
be distributed equally among the counties of the State.‘® 
However, in his message of November 16, 1846, Governor 
John C. Edwards was inclined to doubt the wisdom of the 
distribution act and suggested that it be repealed, and the 
money used in the improvement of the Osage, Grand, White, 
and Current rivers, and the drainage of the southern swamps.*° 
During the session of the legislature, on February 15, 1847, 
a company to be known as the Osage River Association was 
incorporated. The object of this association was to improve 
the navigation of this river from its mouth to the western line 
of the State for steamboats and other crafts. Any county was 
authorized to invest its Internal Improvement Fund," or the 
Road and Canal Fund,® or other funds in this Association. 

In improving the Osage for navigation, the Board of 
Directors of the Osage River Association followed the recom- 
mendations made by William H. Morell, who made the survey 








“Laws of Missouri, 11th G. A., Ist Sess., 1840-41, pp. 96-97. 

‘7United States Statutes at Large, Vol. 5, pp. 453-458. 

48Jefferson City Jeffersonian Republican, January 6, 1844. 

49Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1845, p. 356. 

5°Leopard and Shoemaker, Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of 
the State of Missouri, Vol. II, pp. 62-66. 

This fund was created by the distribution act mentioned above. 

52 Although it was officially designated in Missouri as the ‘‘Road and Canal 
Fund" it was generally known as the three per cent fund. This fund was 
originally placed at the disposal of the state for purposes of internal improve- 
ments by the Missouri Enabling Act, but on Feb. 13, 1833, the General Assembly 
passed an act providing for its distribution among all the counties of the State. 

Saws of Missouri, 14th G. A., Ist Sess., 1846-47, pp. 217-223. 
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of the river in 1840. The river, from its mouth as far up as 
Papinsville, was laid out into five districts. The first district 
extended from the mouth of the river to Tuscumbia, the 
second from Tuscumbia to Erie, the third from Erie to Warsaw, 
the fourth from Warsaw to Osceola, and the fifth from Osceola 
to Papinsville. Up to September 1, 1848, the association had 
spent $893.47 in the first district, $1,746.33 in the second, 
$4504.94 in the third, $1431.73 in the fourth, and $406.18 
in the fifth. Improvements consisted of building dams, and 
digging or scraping the channel. The dams were built of 
brush, laid with the butt end downstream. On the tops of 
the brush a stone wall was built, about four feet thick and 
averaging two feet in height above the lower water mark. 
The dams extended diagonally across the river and were built 
a short distance below the shoals in order to back the water 
over the shoals and to confine it to a narrow channel near one 
of its banks.® 

As late as May, 1848, only eight counties had invested 
funds in the stock of the Osage River Association. All of 
these counties, with the exception of St. Louis county, were 
located in the Osage river region. The funds of the Osage 
River Association were inadequate for its task and the direc- 
tors of the Association blundered in not starting the work of 
improvement at the mouth of the river.*” 

During the fifties, when the demand for adequate trans- 
portation was strong, the General Assembly passed an act, 
approved February 14, 1855, providing for the improvement 
of the navigation of the Osage river. Fifty thousand dollars 
were appropriated for dredging or digging out bars, removal 
of snags and other obstructions, and the repair and erection 


“Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, January 1, 1848. 

‘SJefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, October 7, 1848. The improvements 
described were those seen by the editor between Tuscumbia and Erie. 

“Tbid., May 27, 1848. The county court of Cole county refused to invest 
its internal improvement fund in the Osage River Association. There appears 
to have been a belief that the improvement of the navigation of the Osage 
would turn trade from Jefferson City to St. Louis, the terminus for most of 
the Osage river trade. IJbid., March 18, 1848. On June 24, 1848, the Inquirer 
urged the improvement of the Osage before trade would be turned in an entirely 
different direction as a result of the construction of a railroad from Lexington 
to New Madrid, Missouri, and thence to Memphis, Tennessee. 

577bid., October 7, 1848. 
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of wing dams, between the mouth of the Osage and Osceola. 
Work was to start at the mouth of the river.** The Board of 
Commissioners named to carry this act into effect was 
organized on August 9, 1855, and divided the work into 
three districts. The first district extended from the mouth 
of the Osage to the mouth of the Niangua; the second, from 
the latter point to the steamboat landing at Warsaw; and 
the third from thence to Osceola. The work in the first dis- 
trict was directed and controlled by Sydney R. Roberts of 
Linn Creek; that of the second by James Atkisson of Warsaw; 
and that of the third by William L. Vaughn of Osceola. 
By November, 1855, a majority of the counties forming the 
Osage River Association had assigned their rights in the same 
to the State, as required by the act of February 14, 1855, 
and at intervals during the following thirteen months the 
entire appropriation was paid to the three commissioners, each 
receiving $16,667.00, except the commissioner of the third 
district, who was also the chairman of the Board of Directors, 
who received one dollar less.“1 The river was scraped and 
wing dams were built in order to deepen the water at the 
shoals. Overhanging trees were removed, especially along 
shoals and sharp bends, and such obstructions as sunken logs 
and rocks were removed from the bed of the river. As a 
result of the improvements commerce on the Osage increased. 
In his report on the improvements of the river of February 28, 
1861, William L. Vaughn states that steamboats had made 
frequent trips up the river “which would have been utterly 
impossible before the work was done.’ This activity de- 
clined during the Civil war and has never revived, except for 
a period of years in the lower river before the railroads pene- 
trated this region. 


58Laws of Missouri, 18th G. A., Ist Sess., 1854-1855, pp. 179-181. 

590sage River—Improvements: Report of Same. Papers in the vault of 
the State Land Department of the office of the Secretary of State. 

These counties were St. Clair, Miller, Henry, Polk, Camden, and Benton. 

“Qsage River—Improvements, op. cit. See also the Auditor's Journal, 
1856-1857, in basement of State Capitol Building. 

Osage River—Improvements, op. cit. This stimulus to commerce is also 
reflected in the river news of contemporary newspapers. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF FICTION ON THE 
MISSOURI FRONTIER (1830-1860) 


BY CARLE BROOKS SPOTTS 
FIFTH ARTICLE 
CHAPTER 11—Continued 
THE SHORT STORY 
IV 


Joseph M. Field, journalist, editor, actor, playwright™ 
and theatre manager, was as prolific a writer of the short 
story as John Robb. Like Robb, too, he first wrote for the 
New Orleans Picayune, of which his brother, Matthew C. 
Field, was assistant editor for a time, and later for the Reveille 
and for the New York Spirit of the Times. He wrote under 
the pen names of ‘‘Everpoint” and “Straws.’”’ His produc- 
tions are said to have been ‘‘quoted extensively by the coun- 
oy 

Field was by birth an Englishman, though born in 
Dublin. In 1812, when he was only two years old, his parents 
brought the family to America. His formal education was 
probably limited, as he appeared in the Tremont Theatre, 
Boston, when he was only seventeen, and three years later 
at the Park Theatre of New York.* By 1833 he was playing 
at New Orleans where he was “one of the leading actors of 
the southeastern circuit. Under the management of Sol 
Smith he appeared at Cincinnati, St. Louis, Mobile, and 


‘Dictionary of American Biography (Vol. VI, p. 366) lists the following 
plays: Job and His Children, which was produced at St. Louis, August 25, 
1852, and exists in manuscript; Family Ties (1846), which was given at the 
Park Theatre, New York, and won the one thousand dollar prize offered by 
Danforth Marble, the actor; Victoria (1838), in which Queen Victoria is the 
leading character; and Oregon, Or the Disputed Territory. Breckenridge ( William 
Clark Breckenridge, p. 216) lists Such As It Is, a comedy played in the St. Louis 
“Varieties’’; and Native and Foreign, a comedy performed at St. Louis. Field 
also adapted plays for the stage. Lillian Whiting (Kate Field, A Record, p. 5) 
mentions in this connection his translation of Gabrielle from the French. 

52hdwards and Hopewell, The Great West, p. 180. 

8Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. VI, p. 366. 
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lesser towns . . .”°* “On Monday night, July 13, 1835, 
he made his first appearance at St. Louis, playing the title 
role of Richard III.”"> From May, 1844, until 1850 he was 
associated with Keemle and, during part of that time, with 
his brother, Matthew C. Field, on the Reveille. After 1850 
he spent some time in Mobile; then he returned to St. Louis 
and became the first manager and principal stockholder of 
“Field’s Varieties,” which opened May 10, 1852.% He died 
of pneumonia on June 28, 1856. In 1860 his St. Louis friend, 
Richard Edwards, said of him: ‘His high literary merit and 
warm social qualities are still interwoven with the pleasing 
reminiscences of the past in the memory of many of the in- 
habitants.’”*” 

Most of Field’s sketches are collected in the volume to 
which his novelette gives the title The Drama in Pokerville** 
A few of them have no narrative element. In this class are 
the domestic scenes, “French Without a Master” and ‘Mr. 
Nobble,”’ and the barber shop scene, ““Your Turn Next, Sir.’ 
They are not of high quality. Likewise, only a slight narrative 
element enters into the sketch of the primitive village court.™ 
The embarrassments of cabin life are seen imaginatively 
through the eyes of Judge Douglass of Illinois in the story 
“Honey Run.” The scene is southwest Missouri. The 
modesty of Judge Douglass is contrasted with the immodesty 
of the frontier family in the one-room cabin, where two sons, 


“Loc. cit. 

‘Breckenridge, William Clark Breckenridge, p. 196. 

Loc. cit. 

57Edwards and Hopewell, The Great West, p. 180. For other facts on 
Field's life and work see, in addition to the books mentioned, Carson, The 
Theatre on the Frontier; Smith, Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years (New York, 1868); Ludlow, Noah M., Dramatic Life as I Found It 
(St. Louis, 1880); Whiting, Kate Field (Boston, 1899). Kate Field, lecturer, 
reformer, and journalist, was a daughter of Joseph Field. 

58The Drama in Pokerville: The Bench and Bar of Jurytown and Other 
Stories, by ‘‘Everpoint,"’ (J. M. Field of the St. Louis Reveille) (Philadelphia, 
[1847?] c1846). The edition referred to in the following pages is the 1858 edition 
in which Field's work was combined with stories by T. B. Thorpe, under the 
title, Major Thorpe'’s Scenes in Arkansas... Field's work is mostly limited 
to the second half of the volume and will be referred to as ‘‘Field, The Drama 
in Pokerville.”’ The first half will be referred to as ‘‘Major Thorpe'’s Scenes.” 

59Mfajor Thorpe’s Scenes, pp. 99-102. Field, The Drama in Pokerville, 
pp. 149-157 and 169-173, respectively. 

‘°Field, The Drama in Pokerville, pp. 93-100, ‘‘The Bench and Bar of 
Jurytown.”’ 
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four daughters, the host and hostess, negroes, dogs, and the 
candidate were gathered for the night. Told, undoubtedly, 
for the rollicking, ribald description, the story reveals the free 
and unconventional habits of the pioneers. 


The Yankee enters into several scenes in these stories, 
as does the dandy. Both the ingenuity and slyness of the 
Yankee and the effeminacy of the dandy are pictured in the 
story ‘Kicking a Yankee.” 


In general there is less of the exaggerated and the pre- 
posterous in Field’s stories than in those of Robb. The 
tale, “How Our Friend B—’s Hair Went,” is an exception. 
Despite the exaggeration, the story is told convincingly and 
with power. B—, who tells the tale on himself, was a Whig 
delegate to the Baltimore convention in 1844. There was 
great excitement. “Joy! Hope! Triumph! Whig rule!” 
ts and with each increasing round of rapture 
B— became more excited. 


Procession sixteen leagues long, by thunder! Myriads of freemen— 
throngs of beauty! Whar was Michigan on that great day? Inthe midst 
of the triumph, and I at its head, hoss!** Balconies bending; muslin 
and cambric fluttering! Hurrah for Clay! Up comes one of my aids;— 
“‘B—, for God’s sake, don’t give the word to cheer any more—boys all 
hoarse now.”’ Hoarse! here, hold my hat—go it alone by thunder for 
old Michigan. Whoo-rah-Clay and the Ladies! Whew! didn’t the cam- 
bric flutter then?—couldn’t stand it! Just run my right hand, then my 
left, through my har, lock after lock, out they came, gave ’em to the winds— 
saw ’em mount towards the balconies, beauty striving for ’em! then, 
wasn’t Michigan a star! Women screamed and men hollowed—gals 
snatched and handkerchiefs. fluttered, and on I went, right and left—left 
and right—feather bed in the air a fool to it! front locks and side curls, 
side curls and front locks, quicker and thicker and the whole d-d universe 
full of nothing but me and Michigan, until every har was gone, and all 
I could do was to blow kisses... ... Stop! look here, by thunder, 
what'll you take—so dry I can’t remember the rest of that immortal day, 
—but that’s the way I lost my har! A leetle bitters in it, if you please— 
thankee.* 


“\7bid., pp. 157-160. 

"Major Thorpe’s Scenes, pp. 161-164. 

&*Hoss” is a constantly recurring term of endearment on the frontier. 
“Field, The Drama in Pokerville, pp. 140-141. 
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The frontiersman took his politics seriously. Despite his 
boasted masculine qualities, he was a veritable child emotion- 
ally when mixing with his fellows at political meetings as at 
camp meetings and other gatherings. 

As might be expected, the traveling companies of actors 
are given full representation in this volume. Their adventures 
in traveling from town to town and their skill in getting the 
long end of the stick from the unsuspecting natives are the 
themes. Sol Smith, as clever off the stage as on, if we may 
believe the many stories about him, figures prominently.© 
The tales connected with actors and the theatre, however, 
are anecdotal and sprawling. 

A steamboat on the Mississippi is often merely the stage 
on which the stories are told. The steamboat itself and the 
ways of steamboatmen enter into one of the best of Field’s 
stories, “Stopping to Wood.’ It is a fictionized account 
of one of Field’s earlier experiences—a steamboat race on the 
Mississippi and the disastrous consequences following. Like 
Mark Twain, he has little enthusiasm for this kind of fool- 
hardy adventure. About this time the Reveille printed a 
paragraph complementary to the story: 


‘Talk about your northern steam boats,’ said a Mississippi fireman 

‘you ain’t had a biler burst for five years . . . . It takes a 

man, stranger, to ride one of these here alligator boats, head on to a sawyer, 

high pressure and the valve soldered down, six hundred passengers on 
board, and every soul a bettin’ on you.’ 


Finally we have a touch of the legendary in the “Death of 
Mike Fink,” and in ‘““Mike Fink, The Last of the Boatmen.”®” 
The scores of Mike Fink stories were, for the most part, 
legendary tall tales, each claiming to be the authentic story 
and each at variance in important particulars from the others. 
Morgan Neville wrote the first important version of the Mike 
Fink story. At that time Fink had been dead only a few 
years, and yet there was already evident what Field called 





‘Field, The Drama in Pokerville, pp. 112-118, “Old Sol in a Delicate 
Situation; and ‘“‘A Night in a Swamp,” pp. 188-194. 

Field, The Drama in Pokerville, pp. 173-177. 

87 Reveille, October 21, 1844; and ibid., June 14 and June 21, 1847, respec- 
tively. 
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the “first gathering of the mythic haze.” The “Death of 
Mike Fink”’ is the story Field gives as the authentic account 
of this dramatic episode. The story, he says, was told to him 
by Charles Keemle, the veteran St. Louis newspaper man, 
who, shortly after the shooting, was in the vicinity of the 
camp at which Fink died. A few years after Field’s first 
story appeared he wrote a second, this time a more complete 
biography, in which he quite probably added fiction to fact. 


Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine’s recent detailed 
study of the Mike Fink legends reveals the high regard in 
which these writers hold the Field stories. 


The authors of this book have two preferences among the stories 
of the death of Mike Fink, both of them told by Joseph M. Field of St. 
Louis, Missouri. One they like because it seems to them the most be- 
lievable (‘Death of Mike Fink”, the other [‘‘Mike Fink, the Last of the 
Boatmen”’| because it ties together, ingeniously, many of the legends about 
Fink in a story which has a strange splendor. For them, the latter is 
the finest tale, true or false, about the king of the keelboatmen . . . .* 


The ‘“‘Death of Mike Fink’’ leaves one as puzzled as does 
Stockton’s ‘The Lady or the Tiger.’ Did Carpenter try to 
kill Fink? More important, did Fink mean to kill Carpenter 
when he shot him instead of shooting the cup of whiskey off 
his head? Finally, as the gunsmith, Talbott, shoots Fink in 
the midst of Fink’s protestations that he did not mean to 
shoot his boy Carpenter, it seems that the irony of fate over- 
takes the boatman at a moment when he least deserves it. 


Field’s work is hurried and uneven. In a few stories 
he has shown what he could have accomplished had he not 
been hurried with copy for his paper, with acting, with play 
writing, and with managing theatres. As with practically 
all of the Western writers of the time, literature was for 
him an avocation. 


88 Mike Fink, King of Mississippi Keelboatmen (New York, 1933), p. 185. 
See also the present writer's ‘‘Mike Fink in Missouri.’’ in Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. 28, No. 1 (Oct., 1933), pp. 3-8. 
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V 


Mention should also be made of Solomon Franklin Smith, 
or Sol Smith, as he called himself. His contributions to stories 
of the frontier are voluminous, but they are, as the titles of 
two of his books indicate, largely ‘‘anecdotical relations” of 
actual incidents, touched up a bit, but still a rather low order 
of fiction. They resemble the stories told about him by Robb 
and Field. Many of his stories appeared in his Theatrical 
Apprenticeship and in his Theatrical Journey Work. He 
also contributed many stories to the New York Spirit of the 
Times, the Reveille, the St. Louis People’s Organ, and other 
papers. 

Born in Norwich, New York, in 1801, by 1820 he was 
connected with a local dramatic company in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Shortly afterwards he was editing a paper, The 
Independent Press, in Cincinnati and organizing a dramatic 
company for travel in the South and West. After other 
experiences in editing newspapers and acting, he settled, if 
one may consider that he ever settled, in St. Louis. There 


he was connected with the theatre as an actor in comedy 
parts.7° 


One of the two stories by Smith recently reprinted in 
Meine’s anthology of tall tales is perhaps as good as any he 
has written.” It is called ‘‘A Bully Boat and a Brag Cap- 
tain’’ and appeared earlier in the Spirit of the Times, the 
Reveille, and in the volume The Big Bear of Arkansas, by T. B. 
Thorpe and Other Tales by Various Writers (1845). The 
scene is a slow steamboat coming up the Mississippi at night. 


89Theatrical Apprenticeship and Anecdotical Recollections (Philadelphia, 
1846); Theatrical Journey Work and Anecdotical Recollections of Sol. Smith, 
Comedian, Attorney at Law, etc. (Philadelphia, 1854). Smith's other books 
(Theatrical Management in the West and South for Thirty Years, [New York, 
1868], and Autobiography of a Retired Actor [New York, 1868]) are less valuable 
from the point of view of the short story. 

7°For details of his St. Louis theatre connections see: Rusk, The Literature 
of the Middle Western Frontier, Vol. I, pp. 389-390, 422, 449, 452, 454-455; 
Carson, The Theatre on the Frontier, passim; Smith's autobiographical writings; 
DeMenil, The Literature of the Louisiana Territory (St. Louis, 1904), pp. 95-97; 
“A Century of Missouri Literature,"’ in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 15, 
No. 1 (Oct., 1920), pp. 80-81. 

Meine, Franklin J., (editor), Tall Tales of the Southwest, p. 359 ff. 
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Every hour or two the captain sees a light along the shore to 
indicate a wood pile and lands to get fuel. The good natured 
banter with the owner of the wood is realistically drawn and 
typical of the time.” At each stop they get poor wood and 
pay an excessive price. The next morning they discover they 
have been wooding at the same pile all night, the current 
having been too swift for the boat. 


As usual the story is told for the climax—the surprise 
ending. And with Smith seldom is the story anything more 
than anecdote—stagy, theatrical, somewhat conventional in 
its technique. Glimpses we have here and there of bustling 
frontier life, especially of stage folk and their audiences, but 
seldom the sense of reality found in the stories of Robb and 
Field. Several other of his stories, excellent for their type, 
are: ‘A Friendly Game of Poker’’” and “Breaking a Bank.’ 


One of the stories appearing in Edwards’ and Hopewell’s 
Great West is worthy of mention in connection with the tall 
tale. It is told (presumably by Edwards, who wrote most of 
the volume) in condensed form and with a historian’s tone of 
assurance as to the facts, however impossible they may seem. 
Dick or Ned Pierce is the hero, ‘‘powerfully built, an idle, 
loafing fellow, but brave as a lion and the bully of the place.” 
He had so many victories over men that he began to have 
great faith in “the hardness of his skull.” Consequently, 
he engaged to fight a vicious ram “ad la mode, the ram butting.” 


Pierce teased and aggravated the ram to the fighting point, and 
the animal, frenzied by rage, ran backward, according to his fashion of 
combat, and with all his speed, his tremendous bound, he ran toward 
Pierce, who, upon his hands and knees, awaited him, and as the animal, 
with a terrible dash, aimed at his head, Pierce escaped the shock by lower- 
ing his head, and raising it with all his force, in time to strike the lower 
jaw of the ram, when the animal fell lifeless—his neck was broken.” 


"cr. T. B. Thorpe’s “‘Remembrances of the Mississippi,"’ in Harper's, 
Vol. XII (December, 1855), pp. 37-40. ‘‘Mosquitoes? No! not about here; 
but a little way down the river they are awful—thar they torment alligators to 
death; and sting mules right through their hoofs.’ Ibid., p. 40. 

Reveille, May 5, 1845. 

™Major Thorpe’s Scenes, pp. 74-79. 

Edwards and Hopewell, The Great West, pp. 591-592. 

®Ibid., p. 592. 
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VI 


There seems to be general agreement among the literary 
historians today that this form of humorous story, often 
anecdotal, exaggerated, masculine, realistic in setting and 
language, is typically American and that it first rose on the 
frontier. The humorous “good story”’ is essentially a product 
of the people—a folk literature not unlike the ballad in origin. 
We assign definite authors to the stories, but the authors are 
only the mouthpieces of the illiterate hunter, trapper, settler, 
or riverman. Similar stories, the fabliaux, for example, may 
be found before the time of Chaucer.” And in some of the 
Canterbury Tales (such as the stories told by the Miller, the 
Reeve, the Summoner, and the Merchant) the practical jokes 
and the racy humor are suggestive, at least, of the early 
Western short story. But events conspired to make the West 
a congenial home for the tall tale. On a frontier abounding 
with adventure on the rivers and in the forests, the relating 
of that adventure was inevitable. Then, too, the odd and 
unusual characters that found refuge on the frontier helped 
to set the stage for happenings of an unusual sort. 

It is significant, also, that the stories rose with the popular 
and democratic newspaper, and the extension of reading to the 
masses. The West and South welcomed the opportunity to 
get the new fiction in print. We have seen that the men who 
collected and wrote down the stories were newspaper men. 
The oral origin of their stories is either asserted by the writer 
or is indirectly indicated by the use of italics to show stress 
of voice or peculiar pronunciation. But for the perpetuation 
of the short, humorous story of the West the newspaper 
should be given much of the credit; there, these tales first 
rose to the dignity of the printed page. 

A few of the Missouri stories are worthy of preservation 
because of their merits alone: freshness, reality of scene and 
character, and ingenuity. Such stories often possess interest 
too as social history—first-hand, direct pictures of the times. 
Another value in the Western stories is in the influence they 


778ee, Canby, Henry Seidel, The Short Story in English (New York, 1909), 
pp. 49-50. 
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have had on the Western humorists—notably Mark Twain. 
Bernard DeVoto’s recent book, Mark Twain's America 
(Boston, 1932), gives concrete evidence of this influence in 
the early life of Samuel Clemens. It has been shown that one 
of Mark Twain's earliest writings was a short story of the tall- 
tale type, and it is probable that his first important short 
story, “The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County,” also a tall 
tale, had its origins in the Mississippi Valley. “This news- 
paper humour,” says DeVoto, “‘a product of the frontier, 
taught him a style and provided him with forms and themes. 
It was the matrix of Mark Twain’s humour.’’”® 


(To be continued) 


The Bookman, Vol. 74, p. 173. Most recent writers are in agreement with 
this opinion. See, for example, Meine, Tall Tales of the Southwest, Introduction; 
Dondore, Dorothy Anne, The Prairie and the Making of Middle America (Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 1926), p. 239; Dickinson, Thomas S., The Making of American 
Literature (New York, 1932), p. 551. Still earlier W. P. Trent (Century, Vol. 
63, Nov.. 1901, pp. 59-60) and Fred Lewis Pattee (The Development of the Ameri- 
can Short Story, p. 59) had indicated the connection between Mark Twain 
and the early Western tall tales. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF LEAD MINING IN 
MISSOURI 


BY RUBY JOHNSON SWARTZLOW 


FIFTH ARTICLE 
PART II. THE AUSTIN PERIOD (1800-1820)—Concluded 


LEAD PRODUCTION 


The processes of mining and the development of the lead 
region changed little from the time Austin left in 1820 until 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. This was proba- 
bly due to lack of capital, skilled labor, and also because lead 
ore could easily be secured near the surface and therefore 
deep mining was not necessary. 

The smelting process had been improved by Austin by 
the introduction of the ash furnace, which made possible the 
recovery of a greater percentage of lead. Few improvements 
were made in smelting from 1820 to 1850. 

The statistics which are available concerning the pro- 
duction of lead have been carefully studied. Previous to 
1800 records are very incomplete. Estimates compiled from 
figures and approximations place the total amount produced 
between 1725 and 1799 at about 20,000 tons and that for the 
years 1800 to 1819 at 33,500 tons. 

The report of the lead mines in 1804, made by Moses 
Austin and sent to the Secretary of the Treasury, contains 
the most reliable information we have concerning the lead 
mining industry in the early nineteenth century. According 
to this report, the gross annual productions of all the lead 
mines, not including added value of manufactured products, 
is estimated at approximately $36,500. The whole number 
of workmen, including miners, smelters, wood-cutters, carters, 
etc., had not exceeded 150, of which 120 had probably worked 
only four months and the remainder worked the year round. 
Thus each man employed in the business made an average 
of $43 per month.” 


Austin, Moses, Summary Description of the Lead Mines, p. 19. 
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In his report of 1804 Austin described and discussed ten 
mines. The data for the descriptions which follow have been 
taken from Austin’s report of 1804, except in those instances 
where another authority is cited. 


Mine a Breton was discovered by Francis Breton about 
1773 and was situated near the present site of Potosi, ap- 
proximately forty miles west northwest of Ste. Genevieve. 
It is located on a fork of the Grand River (present Big River). 
The mines extended over about two thousand acres of land 
but the principal workings were within the limits of 160 acres. 
A stream is navigable to within about ten miles of the mine. 
The production of the mine from 1798 to 1803 was estimated 
at 550,000 pounds annually. The time for working the mines 
was from August to December, during which period from 
forty to fifty men were employed. It was estimated that if 
the same number of hands were employed the year round, at 
least fifteen or sixteen hundred thousand pounds of lead 
could be produced annually. 


Old Mines, discovered by Renault about 1726, was 
situated about five miles northeast of Mine 4 Breton. The 
diggings occupied approximately 100 acres. The stream 
Fourche 4 Renault was navigable to within seven miles of 
this mine. During 1803 these diggings produced about 360,- 
000 pounds of mineral. There were twenty to thirty hands 
employed for a few months of the year at these mines. 


Mine Renault, discovered by Renault about 1724, was 
situated about six miles north of Mine a Breton, on a creek 
of the same name. It had not been wrought for more than 
seventy years, but from the extent of the diggings a large 
quantity of mineral was drawn from it at the time when it 
was worked. The mine was within ten miles of navigation 
on Fouche a Renault. 


Mine @ Maneto was discovered by some Americans in 
1799, and was situated on the Grand River (present Big 
River) twelve miles east southeast of Mine 4 Breton. Lead 
from this mine had to be transported by land to Ste. Genevieve, 
a distance of approximately twenty-six miles. 
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Mine @ la Plate, discovered in October, 1799, by an 
American, was situated on River La Plate, two miles from its 
junction with Grand River and eighteen miles east southeast 
of Mine a Breton. Lead had to be transported by land from 
the mines to Ste. Genevieve, about twenty miles. In 1800 
about 30,000 pounds of mineral were drawn from this mine 
by two Americans. 


Mine a Joe was discovered by Messrs. Baker and Ally, 
American settlers on Grand River, in September, 1801, and 
was situated on Grand River, four miles from Mine a la Plate 
and fourteen miles southeast of Mine a Breton. 


Mine a Lany was discovered by Lany about 1795 and was 
situated about six miles west of Mine a Joe and sixteen miles 
south southeast of Mine a Breton. 


Mine a Gerbore, discovered by Renault in 1745, was 
situated on the waters of the St. Francis River eighteen miles 
north of Mine La Motte. The old diggings at this mine were 
extensive but it was unoccupied in 1804. 


In 1816, Austin wrote a report on the lead mines at the 
request of the officers of the federal government. Estimates 
for the production at Mine a Breton in this report are as fol- 
lows: 


For the years 1798-1804—360,000 pounds per annum 
1804-1808—800,000 pounds per annum 
1808-1816—400,000 to 500,000 pounds »er 

annum. 


Austin explains the drop in production about 1808 by the 
fact that between 1807 and 1812 the number of miners at 
Mine a Breton was reduced because the discovery of some 
new mines caused some to leave the old mines. The pro- 
duction from 1812 to 1816 was less extensive than it would 
normally have been, due to the War of 1812 which affected 
all conditions of trade and production.” 


*This is the date given by Austin, although, according to other authorities, 
Renault left the Louisiana country in 1744. It is probable that Austin was 
in error as to the date of this discovery. 

% American State Papers, Public Lands, Vol. III, p. 609. 
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In the same report Austin gave the following estimates 
for the nearby mines: 

New Diggings, which was opened in 1806, produced about 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 pounds per annum for about four years 
but was neglected by 1816. 

Shibboleth, which was discovered in 1811, produced during 
the first and second years 3,500,000 pounds per annum but 
since that time the production has been reduced. 

Mine a Martin, which was opened in 1814, produced 
great quantities for twelve months but by 1816 had been 
abandoned for new discoveries. 

The table of estimates* gives a comparative estimate of 
the production for those mines for which statistics are available. 
It was compiled from Austin’s reports of 1804 and 1816, the 
report of Brackenridge in his Views of Louisiana of 1811, and 
Schoolcraft’s report of 1819. 

For statistics of lead production for the last years of the 
Austin period, the work of Schoolcraft was found most 
valuable. The following quotation will show clearly that it 
is impossible to presen t complete statistics: 
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The desultory manner in which the mines have been wrought, and the 
imperfect method in which accounts have been kept, when kept at all, 
with other circumstances, which are in some measure incidental to the 
operations of mining in a new country, oppose so many obstacles in the 
way of obtaining the desired information, that I find it impossible to 
present a correct statement, from authentic sources, of the annual produce 
of the mines, for any series of years. When Louisiana was first occupied 
by the United States, Mine a Burton, and Mine La Motte, were the 
principal mines wrought; but the few Americans who had emigrated 
into the territory, under the Spanish government, were fully aware of 
the advantages to be derived from the smelting of lead, and, united to 
the emigrant population which shortly succeeded, made many new dis- 
coveries and the business was prosecuted with increased vigor, and to a 
much greater extent. The interior parts of the country, and such as 
had before been deemed dangerous on account of the savages, were now 
eagerly explored; and the fortunate discovery of several immense bodies 
of ore near the surface of the ground, whereby the discoverers enriched 
themselves by a few days labour, had a tendency greatly to increase the 
fame of the mines, and the number of miners. But, as it generally happens 
in new countries, among the number of emigrants, were several desperate 
adventurers, and men of the most abandoned character. Hence, the 
mines soon became the scene of every disorder, depravity, and crime, and 
a common rendezvous for renegadoes of all parts. It is by such persons, 
that many of the’ mines were discovered, and several of them wrought; 
and it is, therefore, no subject of surprise, that on inquiry, no accounts 
of the quantity of lead made and the number of hands employed, are to 
be found.?7 

Nearly all the lead smelted at the Missouri mines, is transported 
in carts and waggons from the interior, to St. Genevieve and Herculaneum. 
As it must necessarily be deposited for storage at those places, it was ex- 
pected authentic accounts of the lead manufactured in the territory for 
many years, might be obtained upon application. . . . . At St. Gen- 
eveive, although a ware-house has been kept at the landing for many 
years, the lead sent to town has not all been stored there. From the 
earliest time, and before the establishment of a ware-house by Mr. Janies, 
the French inhabitants of St. Genevieve had all been more or less engaged 
in the storage, purchase, and traffic of lead. : 

From a statement lately drawn up, and ‘certified by the proprietors 
of warehouses at Herculaneum, it appears that the total quantity of pig 
and bar lead, and shot, exported from that place, from Jan. 1, 1817 to 
June 1, 1818, a period of 18 months, was 3,194,249 pounds. Herculaneum 
may be considered the depot for the lead of Mine Shibboleth, Richwoods, 
Belle Fontaine, a portion of the lead of Mine A Burton and Potosi, and a 
few other mines in that neighborhood. Perhaps nearly, or quite half, 
of the whole quantity of lead yearly smelted at the Missouri mines, is 


*7gchoolcraft, H. R., View of the Lead Mines, p. 114. 
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shipped from this place. Here then is an average product of 2,395,667 Ibs. 
per annum, for the years 1817 and 1818, from those mines which send 
their lead to Herculaneum. Assuming the ground that these mines pro- 
duce only half of what is annually made at the whole number of mines, 
which I conclude may be a true estimate, we shall arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the annual product of the Missouri mines for those years 
was four millions, seven hundred and ninety-one thousand, three hundred 
and thirty-four pounds. This, estimated at the present price of 4 cents a 
pound, gives us a sum of one hundred and ninety-one thousand, six hundred 
and fifty-three dollars. This is the produce of one year; and supposing 
the mines to have produced the same average quantity during every year, 
since they have been in possession of the United States, makes a sum of 
$3,066,448, which is one-fifth of the original cost of Louisiana, as pur- 
chased from France during the administration of President Jefferson.** 


Various estimates are given in the Austin Papers and 
other sources concerning the price of lead. A table” has 


°87bid., pp. 120f. 
Lead Prices per Hundredweight: 
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a Missouri Gazette, January 24,1811. ‘‘We understand that Lead has fell 
to $7.50 cents per cwt. in New Orleans, and that the Philadelphia shot Factories 
have suspended business, in consequence of the glut of British shot which floods 
the market.’’ b Price at St. Louis from Missouri Gazette, May 2, 1812. Price 
of sheet lead at New Orleans from Austin Papers, Letter of Oct. 19, 1812, p. 
218. Price of shot at Nashville from Austin Papers, p. 218. Price of shot 
in Philadelphia from Austin Papers, p. 213. c Austin Papers, p. 223. 
Dated Jan., 1813, ‘‘Lead is now 375 in St. Genevieve part goods and 400 
in Herculaneum, Cash.”” d Ibid., p. 243 (Nov. 25, 1814). e Ibid., p. 
253 (Sept. 15, 1815). Offer of E. Bates to 8S. Austin. f Missouri Gazette, Dec. 
7, 1816. g Schoolcraft, H. R., View of the Lead Mines, p. 106. h Missouri 
Gazette, June 29, 1821. 
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been compiled showing prices which represented actual 
market value of the product. 

The statistics in this table are scattering but they show 
the general trend of prices. It seems evident from School- 
craft’s report that the price of lead was fairly good and quite 
constant with the exception of times of unusual market con- 
ditions occasioned by the depression caused by the War of 
1812 and the panic of 1819.*° 

Estimates of the aggregate of exports for Louisiana 
Territory for the year 1811 show that lead was the most 
valuable product exported and was equal to almost one-half 
of the total exports.*! 


CONCLUSION 


The study of the early history of lead mining in south- 
eastern Missouri has shown that the lead industry was a 
factor which affected the social and economic pattern of the 
region. 

The statistics on the extent and distribution of popula- 
tion show that the lead mining interest was the primary cause 
for the settling of the District of Ste. Genevieve. The follow- 
ing table summarizes the population statistics to 1804: 


*°Schoolcraft, View of the Lead Mines, p. 106. 
1 Missouri Gazette, October 26, 1811. 
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Missouri Gazette, June 12, 1818. 

Export of lead from Herculaneum warehouse of E. Bates June 18, 1816 
to June 6, 1818 
1,645,157 lbs, of lead at average of 5cents perlb................ $82 , 257 .83 
lk eer 21,000.00 


$103 , 257 .83 
Mr. Wilt has manufactured about an equal quantity of shot. 
Missouri Gazette, June 19, 1818. 
Another report which includes all lead and lead products exported from 
the town of Herculaneum June 18, 1816 to June 6, 1818. 
2,008 , 404 lbs. pig and bar lead shipped by Elias Bates......... $100 , 420. 
ee es, ST QI, cc ac bb tckserence ves enaceeus 25,874.75 
668 ,350 lbs. Patent Shot manufactured by E. BatesandC. Wilt 46,784.50 


tw 


, 194,449 Ibs. $173,079.25 
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DISTRICT OF STE. GENEVIEVE” 











Whites. Colored. 
Date. Total. 
Freed- 
Males. | Females. | Total. men. Slaves. | Misc. 

1745... NE Sher cher’ MR cca ae ee SPR 
Ms 6 els 4.40 ORD oa 6.de Sl Reo Bale BGS hd ee ee 50-60)...... 
Me. See Pewee: See. Seen. Apia S 60-70} 600 
$77a.... 264 140 ATS OR es 3505 691 
iy ee 251 149 Ae (eee 676 
| SE ne, een Ome eine A hytge es Toten es! LE 594 
iy: Se 259) 132 391 10 : | ee 657 
|. Sa eee See ee” Mrmr nS mee! SOE ec el 896 
1791.... 388) 241 629 26 > eg 973 
1795.... 412 275 687 20 ee 1,002 
1796.... 499 289 788 50 ee 1,156 
Ns Sears: Ueemeene sy - 1,081 4 GUE. vce 1,509 
1800.... 769 557 1,326 7 ee 1,792 
A ee Aen eee aoe 2,870 


























The percentage of increase in the population of the 
Territory from 1804 to 1810 is shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF POPULATION IN MISSOURI IN 1804 AND 1810. 





Ste. St. St. Cape New 
Date. Genevieve. Louis. Charles. | Girardeau.| Madrid. 





Wh. | Bl.| Wh. | Bl. | Wh. | Bl. | Wh. | Bl. | Wh. | BI. 























BS 5 2 wee 2,350} 520} 2,280} 500) 1,400) 150) 1,470)few | 1,350) 150 
ee 3,632} 988] 4,927| 740) 3,234) 271) 3,299) 589) 1,816) 287 
Per cent 

increase. . 60.8 103.8 126.1 164.4 40.2 




















Totals for Upper Louisiana: 1804, 10,350; 1810, 19,783. 
Per cent of increase of total: 91.1. 


Viles, Jonas, ‘Population and Extent of Settlement in Missouri Before 
1804," in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 5, No. 4 (July, 1911), p. 202. 

8Viles, op. cit., p. 212; Life and Papers of Frederick Bates, edited by T. M. 
Marshall, Vol. II, p. 168; Missouri Gazette, January 16, 1811 (Estimate here is 


that actual population was at least 22,000 persons); United States Census, 
1810, 
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The population report for 1820 shows that between 1810 
and 1820 there was a great emigration to Missouri. It is the 
most rapid period of growth in Missouri's history. The popu- 
lation of the state increased from 19,783 in 1810 to 66,586 in 
1820.* Of this population, 56,000 were whites and 10,200 
slaves. A comparison between the population of Ste. Gene- 
vieve District in 1810 and the same area in 1820 cannot be 
made because of the fact that in 1820 the census figures are 
given for counties and the district boundaries no longer 
existed. The total population of Ste. Genevieve and Washing- 
ton counties combined was 9,731, which would be an increase 
of 110.5 per cent over that of 1810. It is believed that the 
increase in the lead region during this time was less than the 
increase in some other sections of Missouri because of the 
economic conditions of the lead business which have been 
discussed above. 


It has been shown that the working of the lead mines 
caused the first importation of slaves as early as the time 
when Renault began working the deposits on the Meramec 
River. However, the slaves used in lead mining were never 
numerous compared to the slaves who were imported for use 
in the Boone’s Lick region of Missouri during the early 
nineteenth century. 


As has been stated, the federal land office spent much 
time during the first quarter of the nineteenth century attempt- 
ing to settle old land claims. One of the chief reasons for the 
attempt of land speculators to get control of vast acreages 
under the liberal Spanish land system was probably the knowl- 
edge of the mineral resources of the country. 


It is impractical to include here any detailed discussion 
of the growth of the governmental policy of leasing the mineral 
rights. There is little doubt, however, that the difficulties 
arising from these Spanish land claims caused the federal 
government to decide upon a system which was advocated by 
the officials familiar with the difficulties which had arisen in the 
mineral country. 


“United States Census, 1820, p. 40. 
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The development of lead mining created a necessity 
for roads, as they were essential to the transportation of 
lead. Although most of the streams in southeastern Mis- 
souri were navigable, they were not adapted to carrying 
crafts of a size to accommodate the heavy product lead. Trails 
from the lead mines to Ste. Genevieve were well marked out 
by the middle of the eighteenth century. It has been shown 
above how influential Austin was in the construction of the 
road from Mine a Breton to Herculaneum. He was also instru- 
mental in bringing about the passage of an act which provided 
for a public wagon road from the town of Potosi, through 
Washington and St. Louis counties, to the Osage river, by the 
most direct route to Boone’s Lick. This act was approved 
on January 24, 1816. 


The manufacture and exportation of a product such as 
lead would naturally result in trade. Money was exceedingly 
rare in this early period and most of the transactions were on a 
basis of barter. Austin carried on most of his business in that 
manner. For instance, he ran a store where people might 
exchange their lead or other produce for needed merchandise. 
Austin then exported the lead taken in and received mer- 
chandise from eastern firms in return for the lead. 


As has been previously mentioned, two manufactories 
for shot were established at Herculaneum in 1809 and 1810 
respectively. A great part of the shot manufactured at these 
establishments was exported to the arsenals at Havanna. 


The proximity of the lead mines to whatever lead prod- 
ucts could be manufactured made it possible to manufacture 
at less cost than eastern firms could. The added cost of 
transportation gave a decided advantage to those firms 
which manufactured in establishments which were near the 
lead mines. Red and white lead and gunpowder manu- 


facturing establishments had been set up in Missouri prior 
to 1820. 


* Territorial Laws of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 479, 480. 


(The End) 
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THE GREAT FLOOD OF 1844 


Saturday, June 22, 1844, gloom and apprehension 
tightened their grip on St. Louis. Despairing citizens, 
careworn after days of anxious watching of the insidiously 
rising waters of the Mississippi, greeted each other with the 
dismal announcement: “The river is still rising!’ Never, 
since 1785,) L’année des grandes eaux, it was declared, had the 
oldest inhabitants seen anything like it. The stealthily rising 
waters were treacherously pushing higher and higher into the 
streets and business houses of St. Louis. Never again in the 
history of high waters were the citizens of St. Louis to see the 
equal of the Great Rise of 1844—the flood of 1927 not excepted. 

The previous autumn several knowing old Indians and 
veteran hunters had predicted a phenomenal rise of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers. Bears and other animals, they 
noted, were making their holes several feet higher in the banks 
of the river than had ever been observed before; the spring, 
they sagely prophesied, would bring a great rise. 

The spring brought not one, but two rises. The first, 
in early May, followed a phenomenal nine days downpour 
totaling a greater precipitation than the whole amount for 
the preceding year, and by the 20th, brought the river up to 
the doors of the business houses on Front street in St. Louis. 
The waters receded; but only to rise again. The flood from 
the Missouri had yet to come down and heavy rains from the 
3rd to the 10th of June, “the most terrible ever witnessed,” 
brought a new rise by the 8th, as the waters of the upper 


1The year 1785 is given by Scharf and Edwards, Billon gives the date 1784 
as the year of the great flood. 
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Mississippi, Illinois, Des Moines, Gasconade, Osage, Kaw, 
Platte and other tributaries, likewise began pouring out their 
floods. By the middle of the month the Great Flood of 1844 
had commenced its devastating ravages. 

Great excitement prevailed at St. Louis. ‘On the morning 
of the 18th,” records Edwards in his Great West, ‘“‘the levee 
was early visited by a number of anxious inhabitants, and their 
gloom was still increased to witness further encroachments 
on the town by the high waters. For the greater part of the 
day large crowds stood in the upper stories of the houses on 
Front street, watching the destructive flood sweeping by, 
carrying, in its restless course, the carcasses of animals, 
ruins of buildings, and whole trees of mammoth propor- 
tions. oui ly a 

That evening, says Edwards, distracted St. Louis, tense 
from three days of witnessing the horrible rise of the waters, 
sought relaxation at the theater. There the celebrated actor, 
Forrest, was appearing in The Gladiator. ‘‘Every position in 
the theater was packed and the immense crowd, many of 
whom were suffering from the presence of the flood upon their 
property and from the suspension of business, and whose 
prospects were all ominous of evil, cheered and cheered the 
great actor, and seemed, in the wild excitement, intent on 
forgetting that the angry waters of the Mississippi were rising 
higher and higher. . . . . However, when the curtain 
fell and the wild excitement was over, a large portion of the 
audience rushed from the theater towards the levee to see and 
hear if the water was still rising. . . .”’ 

For four more days the river continued its fearful rise. 
On June 22, when the glad news arrived that the waters in 
the upper Missouri were falling, the City engineer reported an 
elevation of 3 feet and 4 inches above the city directrix*—a 
total of 34 feet and 9 inches above low water mark. Water 
stood in Second and Front streets, while the low ground 
between Second and Third and Third and Fifth streets was 
under water. Furniture was taken out of the garret windows 
of Madame Chouteau’s house on the river above St. Louis. 


*The curbstone on Front street, south side. 
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Before the city, the river was an inland sea between nine and 
ten miles wide. The next day, Sunday, June 23, the water 
rose an additional fourteen inches within twenty-four hours. 
Mr. Cerré, the oldest French settler in St. Louis, declared that 
the historic inundation of 1785 was not as high by four or five 
feet.’ On the 24th the waters in St. Louis stood thirty- 
eight feet, seven inches above low water mark.* 

Meanwhile, as hysterical reports spread that the whole 
country between Weston and Glasgow was submerged, that 
the river was rising at the rate of seven feet every twenty- 
four hours, that Beardstown was being fast submerged and 
deserted, and that the distressed inhabitants of Illinoistown, 
Madison and Brooklyn were in pressing need of relief, ap- 
proximately five hundred refugees were being gathered at 
St. Louis. Colonel Brant’s new tobacco warehouse and 
many barns and outhouses near the city were filled with flood 
sufferers. A mass meeting was held at the court house where 
a committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions while the 
city council placed $1,000 at the disposition of the mayor 
and other officers. On June 22, Mayor Pratte officially took 
charge of the relief work. Steamboat Captains W. W. 
Green, W. J. Austin, Saltmarsh, and others, gave able and 
courageous assistance. These, with more than thirty volun- 
teers, effected the rescue of the inhabitants of Madison and 
brought back many refugees to St. Louis. 

Everything on the Illinois side was under water and steam- 
boats plied regularly to the assistance of flood-beleagered 
inhabitants who had fled to “the bluffs” at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Illinois “Bottom.” Rescues and freaks of the 
flood vividly recall those of more than three-quarters of a 
century later at New Orleans. At Kaskaskia, the steamboat 
Indiana, made fast to the door of the girls’ academy and 
rescued the Sisters of Charity at the convent; also, the priests 
of the church. Steamboats, due to the rapid current and 


3Green’s St. Louis Directory for 1845, states seven feet ‘“‘according to existing 
landmarks and authentic records still in preservation.’’ Still another source 
says that the rise of 1785 was exceeded by but three feet. 

“According to records of the Harbor office at St. Louis, on June 27th the 
water stood at 41.39. The records for the floods of 1858, 1903 and 1927 
were 37.11, 37.95 and 36.01 feet, respectively. 
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great width of the river, were forced to ply as ferries through 
inundated woods and over one-time fields of corn. The high 
waters lasted late into the summer, and when Captain La 
Barge arrived at St. Louis on his return from Fort Union, he 
ran his boat up Washington avenue to Commercial Alley and 
there tied it fast through a window of J. E. Walsh’s warehouse. 

Nor was St. Louis the only center of distress. Along the 
courses of the Mississippi, the Missouri, and its tributaries, 
distress prevailed generally along the major water courses of 
the State. According to an eye-witness at Benton, in the 
extreme southeastern part of Missouri, ‘several hundred 
houses” were borne down by the flood, many of them con- 
taining furniture, bedding and kitchen utensils. Great 
stretches along the river bank either broke loose or were cut 
away—as many as one hundred yards being taken by the 
river in an incredibly short length of time. The same account 
pictures vividly the ‘“‘perpetual falling of timber” and ‘‘the 
crashing, groaning, and even howling’ sounds of the flood. 
Deer and bear were driven from their customary haunts to 
the higher lands, while wild-cats “in abundance’”’ stalked 
abroad. 

In central Missouri, at Rocheport, the water stood six 
feet upon the floor of the dining room of Northcutt’s Hotel, 
and above the counters of all the business houses fronting 
the river. Nashville, now Providence, built upon higher 
ground, was entirely swept away. At Boonville, according 
to the Weekly Observer of July 3, 1844, funds were solicited 
for flood victims and cooperation was initiated with Fayette 
to care for the sufferers of Howard county. At Jefferson City 
the water reached its height on June 18, when it came to a 
standstill and began to recede. “The entire bottom from the 
Kaw to the mouth of the Missouri was submerged, and from 
bluff to bluff the river presented the appearance of an inland 
sea.”” At Glasgow, the fourth of July celebration was turned 
into a gathering for the holding of “prayers, orations and the 
reading of the declaration of independence.” 

A marked peculiarity of the Great Flood of 1844 was 
the fact that it was confined exclusively to the lower river 
and did not extend above Kansas City. The Nimrod, de- 
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scending the river at a point below the site of Sioux City, 
Iowa, found the water so low that it had to wait for a rise. 

Not until the middle of July did the river subside to its 
normal course. As late as February, 1845, a memorial to 
Congress, on behalf of the flood sufferers, was submitted to 
the Missouri General Assembly. 

No definite estimates are available as to the cost of the 
Great Flood of 1844 in lives, stock, crops, and property. 
Though lives were lost, the number was probably not great. 
Estimates of the property loss varied from “millions” to 
“twenty millions,’ while the proposed memorial to Congress 
in behalf of flood victims stated that 30,000 inhabitants were 
“directly affected.” 

Indirectly, the cost of the Great Flood undoubtedly 
amounted to millions of dollars. Business in St. Louis, 
which was undergoing a pronounced revival following the 
panic of 1837, was abruptly checked. All river trade, then in 
the midst of the year’s greatest season of activity, was brought 
to a halt. The river completely filled up its old bed so that 
a new one had to be cut; years elapsed before the river was 
restored to its previous condition. Thousands of cords of 
wood, piled upon the river landings and depended upon by 
the steamboats for fuel, were carried off “to the last stick.’ 
Green, in his St. Louis Directory for 1845, estimates that the 
destruction of the wood, also used for burning brick, and the 
submerging of the land used for mortar, probably held up the 
construction of hundreds of houses. In addition, the damage 
to soil was great. Immense amounts of cord wood, drift- 
wood and debris were ‘“‘mortared’’ down on the land by heavy 
deposits of mud; again, whole acres of soil were torn away and 
carried off by the flood. Lastly, according to Captain Chap- 
pell, an eye witness of the flood, the great overflow was followed 
by a severe “sickly season’’ of chills and fevers and in the 
winter by the appearance, for the first time in Missouri, of 
the dread disease of spinal meningitis. 

The Great Flood of 1844 was commemorated at St. Louis 
by the erection of a column in front of the Center Market. 
On it was inscribed the height of the flood and in the base 
was deposited a manuscript containing a detailed account of 
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the great rise. At Boonville, likewise, a monument was 
erected at the foot of Main street, and on it was recorded the 
fact that the water rose to the record height of 33.6 feet. 
At Kansas City, where the flood level was ascertained to have 
stood at 37 feet, this height was marked on a pier of the 
Hannibal bridge by Mr. Octave Chanute. Mr. Chanute’s 
estimate, later declared to have been too high, was satis- 
factorily substantiated by him. 
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HOW PALMYRA GOT THE BANK 


The panic of 1819 and the failure of the Bank of Mis- 
souri in 1821, resulted in a strong anti-bank sentiment in 
Missouri. For sixteen years the State refused to charter a 
single bank. Finally, following the establishment of the Bank 
of the State in 1837, popular sentiment in favor of the bank 
gave rise to keen competition for the establishment of branches. 
An amusing story of how Palmyra secured the second branch 
bank established in 1839, is well worth relating. The story 
is recorded in Walter B. Stevens’ Centennial History of Mis- 
souri, and is as follows: 
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. Hannibal was a rival for the location and likely to win. One 
branch had been located and the next session of the Legislature was to 
locate another somewhere in northeast Missouri. Dr. James Shropshire 
lived at Palmyra. He went down to Hannibal and met a friend who 
like himself was a strong whig. The legislature was strongly democratic. 
Shropshire talked politics. He referred to some recent utterances of 
Benton which reflected severely on the whig party and told his friends that 
the whigs ought to show their disapproval of the Senator in some way. 
He intimated that the Palmyra whigs were going to burn the senator in 
effigy and added, “I think you ought to do the same thing in Hannibal.” 
The friend enthusiastically agreed. The idea was circulated, and Hannibal 
whigs had a big bonfire, burned the senator and fired some pistol bullets 
into the dummy shouting, “Shoot him in the head!” Palmyra of course 
did nothing of the kind. But when the question of locating the branch 
bank came up at Jefferson City and the sponsor for Hannibal, the state 
senator from that district, moved to insert Hannibal in the bill, he was 
asked if Hannibal was not the place where Senator Benton had been 
burned in effigy recently. He said he believed that irresponsible boys 
had done something of the kind but that citizens generally had nothing to 
do with it. The explanation didn’t satisfy. Friends of Benton said such 
boys must have had bad fathers and they gave the bank to Palmyra. 


THE CITY OF SKUNKSBURG 


In the period of rapid development and over expansion 
in Missouri and throughout the United States generally, 
which followed the War of 1812, speculation in western lands 
rose to the height of furor. Mushroom towns sprang up 
almost over night and great activity and rivalry prevailed 
in the platting of town sites. The following, quoted from the 
Missouri Gazette of November 10, 1819, gives an exaggerated 
but vivid picture of the spirit of ridiculous confidence and 
animated rivalry which characterized one of the greatest eras 
of “boom towns” in United States history and from which 
dates the greater number of Missouri’s “ghost towns.” The 
satire contains more truth than fiction. 


THE TOWN MANIA BURLESQUED 
* * * © © # & & 
THE CITY OF SKUNKSBURG 
This charming place, better known as Log Hall, heretofore the resi- 


dence of Fiddler Billy, is situated in Wilkes county, not far from the 
junction of Pickett’s main spring branch, and a Western fork called the 
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Slough, which runs in rainy seasons, and washes the confines of Farns- 
worth’s lower hog pens. This noble stream, by the use of proper and 
sufficient means, may be made navigable to the sea. It abounds in delicate 
minnows, a variety of terrapins, and in frogs, which in size, voice and 
movement, are inferior to none. And it is said that in its banks has 
lately been discovered a rich mine of valuable pipe clay, which will be 
reserved for the common use of the city. A noble bluff of 18 inches 
commands the harbor, and affords a most advantageous situation for 
defensive military works. This bluff slopes off in nearly a level, diversified 
only by such gentle undulations of surface as will give a sufficient eleva- 
tion for the principle public edifices. Commodious and picturesque posi- 
tions will therefore be reserved for an Exchange and City Hall, a Church, 
one Gymnastic and Polytechnic foundation, one Olympic and two Dramatic 
Theaters, an Equestrine Circus, an Observatory, two Marine and two 
Foundling Hospitals, and in the most commercial part of the city will 
be a reservation for seventeen Banks to each of which may be attached 
a Lunatic Hospital. 

The timber at and about the place is excellent of its kind, particu- 
larly for ships and carriages; being principally of black jack, and so crooked 
that it will not lie still. The soil is so lively and quick, that the corn 
shoots up before it is twelve inches high, and comes to maturity before 
it reaches three feet. Cow peas grow with very little culture, and sedge 
grass in such spontaneous abundance of itself to insure the commercial 
importance of the place whenever the price of brooms in foreign markets 
shall warrant their exportation. 

This celebrated site is the dividing point of two main roads; one 
leading down to Rocky Creek meeting house and the other to where the 
Wilkes factory formerly stood .... A line of Velicopede Stages 
will be immediately established from Skunksburg straight through the 
O-ke-fin-o-can Swamp, to the Southernmost part of the Florida peninsula; 
and as soon as a canal shall be cut through the Rocky mountains, there 
will be a direct water communication with the Columbia river, and thence 
to the Pacific Ocean.—Then opens a theatre of trade bounded only by 
the Universe! . . . . The world will present one vast commercial 
system, with Skunksburg in the center. Timber from Norway, sheep- 
skins from La Plata, oak bark from Russia, whiskey from Ireland, and 
cotton from Calcutta, will be some of the staple imports that will obstruct 
her quays, enrich her resident merchants, and raise her commercial name 
to unrivaled celebrity. Nor can it be supposed that funds will be wanting 
to accomplish these immense designs when the number of banks is recol- 
lected, and that they will never want capital as long as paper mills can 
be built. 

The sale will commence on the 25 day of October next, at Log Hall 
Coffee House. Only about three hundred lots will be then offered; and 
it is very uncertain when the residue will be brought into market, pur- 
chasers will do well to embrace the opportunity now presented. Every 
purchaser of fifty lots will be entitled to subscribe to 500 shares of bank 
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stock; and this subscription entitles him for life to a birth in one of the 
lunatic hospitals, but these advantages will not be offered to purchasers 
at any future sale. 
ANDREW AIRCASTLE, 
THEORY M. ’VISION, 
L. MOONLIGHT, Jr. & CO. 
Proprietors. 


DO YOU KNOW, OR DON’T you? 
The following facts about Missouri governors: 


That Governor John Miller, fourth governor of Mis- 
souri, is the only executive in Missouri history who was twice 
elected governor and the only governor who occupied the 
office for a longer period than four years? In 1825, he was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of Governor Bates, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Benjamin H. Reeves having previously 
resigned. He was elected in 1828 for a term of four years. 
He served seven years in all. 


<n, 


That Governor A. J. Williams, who was born one-legged, 
who was a shoemaker, a wealthy farmer and manufacturer of 
tobacco, and also a member of the Missouri legislature from 
Boone county, is the only governor to occupy the office by 
virtue of his having been president pro tempore of the senate? 
Williams served as acting governor following the death of 
Governor Bates, the office of lieutenant-governor having 
become vacant, until the inauguration of John Miller as 
governor on January 20, 1826. No picture of Governor 
Williams is known to exist. 


—n, 


That Governor Trusten Polk served the shortest term of 
any governor? Following his inauguration January 5, 1857, 
he resigned the following February 27 to succeed Henry S. 
Geyer as United States senator, having been elected to that 
office shortly after his inauguration. 
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That Governor Lilburn W. Boggs became acting governor 
on the resignation of Governor Dunklin September 13, 1836, 
after he himself had been elected governor for the succeeding 
term? He delivered to the legislature his message as acting 
governor on one day (November 22, 1836) and on the next day 
delivered his inaugural address as the regularly elected gover- 
nor. This is the only instance of its kind in Missouri history. 


“—, 


That Governor Reynolds, governor from 1842-1844, is 
the only governor who committed suicide while in office? 
He shot himself February 9, 1844, while in his office in the 
executive mansion. IIIness and domestic troubles were given 
as the cause. Of the bills passed during his term, the one 
which gave him the greatest satisfaction and the one toward 
the enactment of which he lent his most ardent interest and 
support, was that abolishing imprisonment for debt in Mis- 
souri. The bill was passed by the legislature and approved 
by him January 17, 1843. 


“any 


That Governor Hamilton R. Gamble, governor from 
1861-1864, was elected by a special State Convention? Gover- 
nor Gamble, Governor Hall, who served with Gamble as 
lieutenant-governor and who succeeded him as governor upon 
his death January 31, 1864, and Governor Williams are the 
only governors of Missouri who were not elected to that office 
by the people. 


—, 


That not until the election of her eighteenth governor did 
Missouri have a “native son’’ in the executive office? He 
was Governor Thomas Clement Fletcher, born in Herculaneum, 
in Jefferson County, Missouri. He served from 1865-1869, 
and was Missouri’s first Republican governor. Of Missouri’s 
former governors, seven were Virginians, five were Kentuckians, 
and one each came from Pennsylvania, New York, Delaware, 
Tennessee, and South Carolina. 
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TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


No phase of Missouri history affords more glamour than 
that of the famous Santa Fe trade. The product of her own 
enterprise, Missouri’s colorful “commerce of the prairies’’ 
opened, through the traders, the path to western empire, 
romance and adventure; it brought back to her, over the 
historic trail, a broadened national vision, the foundations 
of a new industry and a vitalizing commercial wealth fun- 
damental to her economic and financial stability. 


THE SANTA FE TRADE 


Becknell, William, “Journal of Two Expeditions from Boons Lick to 
Santa Fe, 1821-22," Missouri Historical Society Collections, 11, pp. 
56-67. 

Becknell, William, Advertisement for men for the first Santa Fe expe- 
dition, Missouri Historical Review, XXIV, April, 1930, p. 447. 
Benton, Thomas H., Thirty Years’ View (2 Vols., 1854), I, Chapter XVI. 
Bradley, Glenn D., The Winning of the Southwest; a Story of Conquest 

(1920), Chapter III. 

Case, Theo. S., (ed.), History of Kansas City (Syracuse, N. Y., 1888), 
pp. 31-33. 

Chittenden, H. M., The American Fur Trade of the Far West (3 Vols., 
1902), II, Chapters XXVII-XXXI. 

Coman, Katherine, Economic Beginnings of the Far West; How We Won 
the Land Beyond the Mississippi (1912), Chapter III. 

Deatherage, C. P., Early History of Greater Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Kansas (3 Vols., 1927), 1, Chapter XIV. 

Duffus, Robert L., The Santa Fe Trail (1930), Especially Chapters VI- 
XIII, XV. 

Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, edited by Howard L. Conard 
(6 Vols., 1901), V, pp. 484-485. 

Gregg, Josiah, The Commerce of the Prairies, edited by Milo Milton Quaife 
(The Lakeside Classics, 1926). 

Greene, J. E., The Santa Fe Trade; Its Route and Character (Worcester, 
Mass., 1893). 

Harvey, C. M., “Story of the Santa Fe Trail,” in the Ailantic Monthly, 
Vol. 104, No. 12 (December, 1909), pp. 774-785. 

Hayes, A. A., New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail (New York, 1880), 
Chapter X, pp. 136-142. 

Hulbert, A. B., (ed.), Southwest on the Turquoise Trail; the First Diaries on 
the Road to Santa Fe (1933). 

History of Howard and Cooper Counties (St. Louis, 1883), pp. 153-155, 167. 

Inman, Henry, The Old Santa Fe Trail; the Story of a Great Highway 
(Topeka, 1899). 
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Laut, Agnes C., Pilgrims of the Santa Fe (1931), Chapter X. 

Magoffin, Susan (Shelby), Down the Santa Fe Trail and into Mexico; the 
Diary of Susan Shelby Magoffin, 1846-1847, edited by Stella M. 
Drumm (1926). 

Mulford, Clarence E., ““The Old Santa Fe Trail,” in The Frontier, Vol. I, 
No. 6 (March, 1925), pp. 117-124. 

Paxson, The Last American Frontier (1924), Chapter IV. 

Sampson, Francis A., (ed.), “The Journal of Captain Thomas [William] 
Becknell from Boon’s Lick to Santa Fe and from Santa Cruz to Green 
River,” Missouri Historical Review, 1V, January, 1910, pp. 65-84. 

Sampson, Francis A., (ed.), “The Santa Fe Trail from the M. M. Marma- 
duke Journal,” Missouri Historical Review, VI, October, 1911, pp. 1-10. 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., A History of Missourt and Missourians (1927), 
pp. 117-122. 

State Historical Society of Missouri, Santa Fe Trade Articles Copied from 
the Missouri Intelligencer (June-May, 1830). 

Stephens, F. F., (ed.), ‘‘Major Alphonso Wetmore’s Diary of a Journey to 
Santa Fe, 1828," Missouri Historical Review, VIII, July, 1914, pp. 
177-197. 

Stephens, F. F., ‘Missouri and the Santa Fe Trade,’’ Missouri Historical 
Review, X, July, 1916, pp. 233-263; XI, April and July, 1917, pp. 289- 
312; 372-373. 

Twitchell, Ralph E., Old Santa Fe; the Story of New Mexico's Ancient 
Capital, compiled, edited and written with translations by Ralph 
Emerson Twitchell (Santa Fe, N. M.,¢1925), Chapter IX, pp. 211-244. 

Violette, E. M., A History of Missouri (¢1918), pp. 187-197. 

Webb, James J., Adventures in the Santa Fe Trade, 1844-1847; edited by 
Ralph P. Bieber (1931). 

Whitney, Carrie W., Kansas City, Missouri; Its History and Its People, 
1808-1908 (3 Vols., 1908), I, Chapter VII. 

Williams, Walter, and Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri, Mother of the West 
(1930), I, Chapter XXIV. 

Wislizenus, Frederic Adolphus, Memoir of a Tour to Northern Mexico, 
Connected with Col. Doniphan’s Expedition, in 1846 and 1847 (1848). 

Wyman, Walker D., ‘“F. X. Aubrey: Santa Fe Freighter, Pathfinder and 
Explorer,” in the New Mexico Historical Review, Vol. VII, January, 
1932, pp. 1-32. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 


NOTICE 


WHEREAS I am confined for debt in the prison bounds for St. Louis 
county, my creditors and all others concerned are hereby notified, that on 
Thursday, the second day of December next, between the hours of ten 
o’clock of the forenoon, and four of the clock of the afternoon of that day, 
at the office of F. M. Guyol Esq. in the town of St. Louis, I shall apply 
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to F. M. Guyol and Peter Ferguson, Esquires, two justices of the peace 
in and for the county of St. Louis (or in the case of the absence of either 
or both of said justices, then to some other justices of the peace in & for 
said county) to be permitted to take the benefit of the several laws of this 
territory respecting insolvent debtors.! 

GEORGE WILSON 

St. Louis, Nov. 16, 1819. 

From the Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser, December 4, 1819. 


T. F. RIDDICK’S AUCTION? 


Will be held at his AUCTION ROOM, once a week on THURSDAY’S 
precisely at ten o’clock, let the weather be foul or fair.—Persons sending 
GOODS to auction must send them at least one day before the sale, or 
they will not be sold until the next Thursday, unless by particular desire 
a special Auction should be wished. 


There will always be on hand for sale, 


DRYGOODS HARDWARE 
GROCERIES CUTLERY 
QUEENSWARE 


And generally almost every article ofp MERCHANDISE, brought to 
this market for sale. 


November 3rd. 
From the Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser, November 24, 1819. 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION 


The fourth meeting of the Columbia Institute will be held at the 
Union Church, on Saturday evening, March 27th at candle-lighting. 
QUESTION: Is Phrenology true? 


SPEAKERS 

AFFIRMATIVE NEGATIVE 
M. CORNELIUS W. B. LENOIRE 
J. F. STONE W. F. SWITZLER 
T. R. H. SMITH W. A. ROBERTS 


The public are invited to attend. 
W. F. SWITZLER, 


Secretary. 
From the Columbia Patriot, March 20, 1841. 


1Imprisonment for debt was not abolished in Missouri by act of the legis- 
lature until January, 1843. 

?Riddick’s was an old and established auction house in St. Louis. Here, 
also, were put up for sale the first town lots of Hannibal on April 30, 1819. 
Thomas Fiveash Riddick, original member of the firm, was a wealthy, promi- 
nent, and public spirited St. Louisan. He is known as the father of the St. 
Louis public schools. 
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FASHIONABLE HAT EMPORIUM? 
[cut] 


The subscriber has located himself in the City of Boonville, on Morgan 
street, two doors east of E. Hart’s book store, where he will manufacture 
and keep on hand a general assortment of HATS, consisting of a superior 
article of 
Beaver & Otter, Nutria, Russia, Silk, Brush, Broad-rimmed Rabbit, Boys’ 
Hats, &. and also a supply of wools-hats: 

All of which he offers to sell at the lowest prices for cash or Peltries of 
every kind, such as Beaver, Otter, Racoon, Mink, Wild-Cat, Musk Rat 
and Rabbit or Wood. He will also pay the highest prices for all kinds of 
furs. His work will consist entirely of his own manufacturing, which he 


will warrant to wear better than any other work done in this far Western 
Country. 


Cee eee eH EHH HEHEHE REE HEHE RHEE HEHEHE HHS ESE SEH ERE EEE EES 


August 1, 1844. JOHN CASEY. 
From the Jefferson Inquirer, February 8, 1845. 


*By the late thirties the innovation of the silk hat was beginning to have a 
marked effect on the fur trade. From this ‘‘ad’’, however, it would seem that 
fur hats were still ‘‘good"’ in Missouri 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
IN MEMORIAM 


MARY ALICIA OWEN 


International authority on Indian tribal customs, student 
of folklore, author of repute at home and abroad, brilliant 
conversationalist, and first life member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, Miss Mary Alicia Owen held a high place 
in our culture. Modesty and independence were united with 
mind and industry. Patience and poise characterized work 
and attitude. Retiring, somewhat mystical yet stimulatingly 
ironical at times, and always charged with anecdote and tale, 
her conversation was a precious memory to privileged friends. 
She was endowed with unusual force and power, possessed one 
of the most penetrating minds I have ever met, and had a 
personality so lovable that it charmed all who came within 
itsinfluence. These will live long in memory and her scholarly 
works will endure. 


STE. GENEVIEVE BI-CENTENNIAL 


The bi-centennial celebration and pageant portraying 
the history of Ste. Genevieve, Missouri’s oldest permanent 
settlement, will be held August 19 to 22, 1935. One thousand 
men, women, and children will take part in the nightly pageant 
during the four-day period. Facilities are available for 14,000 
spectators. Literature concerning the celebration is being 
distributed by the Ste. Genevieve Chamber of Commerce. 


NEWSPAPER COLLECTION OF THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
RANKS FOURTH 


A questionnaire letter was sent from the Nebraska State 
Historical Society office in November, 1934, to sixty of the 
leading historical societies requesting information as to 
methods of collecting and preserving newspaper files. Thirty- 
seven of these replied, and among these the State Historical 
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Society of Missouri ranks fourth in number of bound volumes 
of newspapers, being surpassed only by Kansas, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio. Missouri also ranks fourth in the number of 
weekly papers received, as Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska 
each receive a larger number. 


PERSHING MEMORIAL PARK 


Concerning the proposed park in honor of General John 
J. Pershing the National Park Inspector says, ‘It is my recom- 
mendation that the proposed site be acquired, either locally 
by state or through biological submarginal land acquisition 
channels, and be developed primarily as a Missouri State 
Park, and be known as ‘Pershing Memorial State Park.’ 
Three thousand acres were checked and a possible park 
boundary selected to include 2,450 acres, most of which lies 
along the banks of Locust Creek.”—-From the correspondence 
of L. F. Moore, of Laclede, Missouri, January 11, 1935. 


CARROLL COUNTY RURAL SCHOOLS STUDY LOCAL HISTORY 


As a result of a conference at Carrollton between Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, S. K. Turner, author of a history of Carroll county 
and for twenty years a member of the Society, J. Earl Evans, 
county superintendent of schools, and Professors W. L. 
Adams and W. F. English, superintendent and principal of 
schools at Carrollton, Carroll county is the second in the 
State to undertake systematically the study of local history 
in the rural schools. Superintendent Evans sends special 
mimeographed bulletins containing data and suggestive ques- 
tions to the schools, and historical articles prepared by him 
and Professor English are published in the local newspapers 
each week. A few of the schools have taken out membership 
in the State Historical Society of Missouri. Every editor 
in the county has endorsed the project and prizes have been 
offered to the pupils submitting the best historical essays 
and the best map of a school district in the county. 

(Editor’s Note: Marion county was the first in the State 
to begin the systematic study of local history in rural schools, 
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under a plan inaugurated by Superintendent E. C. Bohon. 
Every rural school in the county became a member of the 
State Historical Society and now uses the Missouri Historical 
Review in class work.) 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES, 1933-34, RELAT- 
ING TO MISSOURI 


The doctoral dissertations accepted by the University 
of Missouri during 1933-34 which are of interest to the Mis- 
souri historian are as follows: 

Alexander, Henry Macmillan; Council-Manager Govern- 
ment in Kansas City. 

Bailey, Willard Francis; A Study of the Micropaleontology 
and Stratigraphy of the Lower Pennsylvanian of Central Mis- 
souri. 

Counselman, Frank Buckley; The Geology and Strati- 
graphic Petrography of the Auxvasse Creek Quadrangle, Calla- 
way County, Missouri. 


Viles, N. E., Improving the Insurance Program in the 
Local School Districts. 


The master’s theses accepted during the same period are 
as follows: 


Allen, Dinah; A Survey of the Student Market at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Graham, Fred Richard; A History of the Missouri State 
Federation of Labor. 


Martin, Dorothy; A Survey of Juvenile Delinquency in 
Columbia. 


Meyer, Carolyn Lucile; The Inception of Pure Food and 
Drug Legislation in Missouri. 


Nussmann, Oscar Cornelius; The Town of Concordia, 
Missouri, as a Study in Cultural Conflict. 


Randall, Duane C.; The Fauna of the Auburn Chert 
(Lincoln County.) 


Shoop, Cora E., The Missouri Species of Vernonia. 


Short, Emma Jean Brown; The Culiure of the Osage 
Indians in Missouri. 
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Thompson, Donald C.; A Vocabulary Study of a Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1933-34, RELATING 
TO MISSOURI 

Master’s theses on Missouri subjects accepted by St. 

Louis University during 1933-34 include the following: 
Donnelly, William Patrick; Father Pierre-Jean DeSmet: 
Representative of the United States Government to the Indians. 

Donahue, Elbert Brantley; Home Play as a Preventative 
of Delinquency. 

Eakins, Genevieve Lois; A Study of Social Background in 
Cases of Encephalitis Treated in Firmin Desloge Hospital of St. 
Louis University during the Summer of 1933. 

Girrens, Sister Mary Catherine; The Effect of Nineteenth 
Century Politico-Religious Conditions on the History of the 
Adorers of the Most Precious Blood. 

Hensel, Bertha Viola; The History and Development of the 
Juvenile Court of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Keane, Genevieve Marie; Factors Determining the Racial 
Changes of a North-Central St. Louis Area. 

Keaney, Genevieve; An Objective Study of the Need for a 
Dean of Girls in the St. Louis Public High Schools. 

Lennon, Sister Mary Isidore; Social History of the Sisters 
of Mercy in St. Louis. 

Ludden, Margaret Ann; Social Factors Affecting Children 
Having Positive Tuberculin Tests. 

Maloney, Margaret Virginia; The Development of Home 
Economics in the United States and Its Significance in the St. 
Louis Public Schools. 

Schmid, Marie Henrietta; Recidivity of Out-Patients as 
Affected by the Source of Referral. 

Weaver, Margaret Chamberlain; A Comparative Study of 
the Mental Ability and Academic Achievement of Thirty- 
Eight Iniellectually Precocious High School Freshmen. 

Wettengel, Charles Albert; The Distribution of Retail 
Food Sales in the St. Louis Trading Area. 

Wurdack, Ethel Marie; The Imaginary Playmate: A 
Psychological Study. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1933-34, RELAT- 
ING TO MISSOURI 


Arndt, H. C. M.; The Adjustment of the Colored Feeble- 
Minded Child in St. Louis. 

Davis, M. L.; Vocational Rehabilitation Under the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Red Cross. 

Denham, R. L.; The Igneous Rocks of Skrainka, Madison 
County, Missouri. 

Graves, H. B.; Joint Systems of the St. Francois Mountains. 

Hogg, V.; The Urban Pattern of Springfield, Missouri. 

Jekel, O. H.; Missouri Drainage Bonds As An Insurance 
Company Invesiment. 

Keiner, N.; The Adjustment of the Jewish Immigrant in 
St. Louis. 

Magness, C. V.; Some Minerals in St. Louis and Vicinity. 

Mason, E. C.; The Mobility of High School Population in 
Saint Louis County. 

Portnoy, D. S.; The History of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections of Missouri. 


Richard, B. E.; St. Louis During the Civil War. 

Tuttle, F. E.; The Work Relief Project of the St. Louis 
Provident Association, 1932-33. 

Van Ravenswaay, C.; Frontier Poetry in Missouri, 1780- 
1840. 

Waldeck, R. B.; Missouri in the Spanish American War. 


Williams, Mrs. H. D.; Factors in the Growth of Saint 
Louis From 1840 to 1860. 


CURRENT ITEMS 


The course in Missouri history has gained greatly in 
popularity in first-class high schools in the State. In 1927-28 
only eighteen schools offered this course, while in 1933-34 
there were 215, not including the second-class high schools 
which would make the total much larger. The rural schools 
of Marion and Carroll counties are now systematically study- 
ing their local history, based on recommendations from the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. This work was begun 
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in Marion county in 1934 and is now in its second year. 
Carroll county began its local history project this winter. 





The twenty-one libraries of the ninth grade centers of the 
St. Louis public schools have recently taken out memberships 
in the State Historical Society, including the Missouri His- 
torical Review. 





An exhibition of the paintings of George Caleb Bingham, 
“The Missouri Artist,” was held by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City, from January 30 to March 7, 1935. 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, at Hartford, Connecticut, will 
have a similar exhibition from March 15 to April 15, 1935. 
For these exhibitions two original Bingham paintings, ‘“Watch- 
ing the Cargo,” and “Miss Vinnie Ream,” have been loaned 
by the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

The Kansas City Art Institute held a public exhibition 
of Bingham paintings in May 1933, and the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis held another exhibition in March 1934, both of 
which were popularly attended. 

The historical significance of Bingham’s paintings, after 
a half century of neglect, promises to reinstate ‘“The Missouri 
Artist” in a position even more commanding than that which 
he held as an artist during his own lifetime. 





To insure the preservation of files of the Odessa Democrat 
Messrs. A. J. and Y. D. Adair, the publishers, have been 
printing a few copies of each issue on a good grade of book 
paper since January 1, 1932. The paper stock is heavier and 
whiter than the ordinary wood-pulp newspaper stock. Since 
July 6, 1934, the filing copy of the Democrat sent to the State 
Historical Society has also been on this better grade of paper. 





A charge of twenty-five cents is being made by the St. 
Louis Public Library for the use of one volume of newspapers 
for one day, with an extra charge of ten cents each for addi- 
tional volumes. The purpose is to raise funds for covering 
these newspapers with transparent Japenese tissue paper, 
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a preservative widely used by libraries. The State Historical 
Society of Missouri has many volumes of rare Missouri news- 
papers which have been successfully treated by this process, 
prolonging their useful life for many years. 





The Judicial Council of Missouri, a new but permanent 
body provided for in the new rules of the Missouri Supreme 
Court for regulations of the practice of law in Missouri, will 
make a study of the judicial system, procedure, and practice 
of law and will make recommendations for improvements. 





The need for federal incorporation of commercial organiza- 
tions, called to public attention on February 17, 1910, by Hon. 
Charles Nagel of St. Louis, who was then Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, was recently considered by a special com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. 





In an address before the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 

merce in November, 1934, Governor Guy B. Park advocated 
“that all the schools of higher education in Missouri be placed 
under one board, both for economy and to prevent the over- 
lappings and duplications that, have grown up . 
That Missouri must look, not necessarily now, but in the 
future, to consolidating counties in order to cut down the 
expenses of local government, especially in the poorer sections 
of the state.”’ It is also believed by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of Princeton University, that the day is approaching 
when state legislatures will compel the consolidation of cities 
and counties to bring about better state supervision. 





A notable advancement in the educational facilities in 
the Lake-of-the-Ozarks region is the inauguration on October 
26, 1934, of the School of the Osage, located near Bagnell 
Dam. This is a modern educational plant equipped to serve 
an area of fifty square miles. A total of 271 students from 
seven former school districts are being taught by eleven 
teachers, in grade and high school departments. Three large 
busses and a passenger car travel a distance of 196 miles daily 
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to transport students. The total cost of the school to date 
is $74,000, which has been met with a tax levy of sixty-one 
cents. 





Deaths caused by automobile accidents in Missouri 
during May 1, 1926 to September 30, 1934, totaled 6,860, 
and serious injuries totaled 70,675, aggregating 77,535 deaths 
and injuries. The total casualties of Missouri troops in the 
World war was 11,172; and in the Union army during the 
Civil war, 14,000. 





Missouri ranks sixth among the states in total mileage of 
hard surfaced roads, having 11,200 miles of all-weather high- 
way constructed at a cost of $368,696,007. In 1933 Missouri 
led all states except Pennsylvania in highway construction. 





“In the peak year of the ‘good old days’ on the river, 
1889, the total traffic on the Mississippi and its tributaries 
was approximately 28,000,000 tons. In 1931, the last year 
for which official figures of the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers are available, the total tonnage on the river 
amounted to 50,778,652 tons valued at $760,383,617. The 
previous year the river carried 78,810,931 tons of freight 
valued at $1,080,208,116. The total tonnage for either year 
was more than twice the tonnage of the best year of the ‘good 
old days’ and was more than double the tonnage transported 
through the Panama Canal.’’—Written by Lachlan Macleay, 
executive vice-president of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
in the St. Louis Streckfus Line Magazine for the season of 
1933-34. 





An organization meeting to form the Missouri Academy 
of Science was held in Columbia, Missouri, on April 13-14, 
1934. The first annual meeting was held in Columbia on 
December 6, 7, and 8, 1934. The sections of the Academy 
are: agriculture, anthropology, astronomy, biology, chemis- 
try, engineering, geology, geography, history, mathematics, 
medicine, philology, philosophy, physics, political science, 
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psychology, speech, and geophysics. In 1837 the short-lived 
Western Academy of Natural Sciences was organized in St. 
Louis, being succeeded in 1856 by the Academy of Science 
of St. Louis, which has been active ever since. 





The Archeological Society of Missouri has been organized. 
Its purposes are: to locate all sites of pre-European civiliza- 
tion in the State; to preserve these sites against the ‘‘destruc- 
tive ravages” of commercial dealers and amateur collectors; 
to collect, preserve, and display evidence of primitive in- 
habitants of Missouri; to foster scientific research and publica- 
tions on Missouri archeology; and to promote a state-wide 
campaign for public appreciation of Missouri’s prominence 
as a source of evidence on American pre-historic life. 





The Missouri Relief and Reconstruction Commission from 
September 1, 1932 to September 1, 1934 spent $49,776,149.68 
for relief work, and subsequent expenditures up to November, 
1934, were at the rate of almost $2,000,000 per month, making 
the aggregate well over $50,000,000. Of the 49 million dol- 
lars spent up to September 1, the federal government con- 
tributed $39,992,807.13, the state $1,509,520.74, and local 
communities $8,273,821.81. A total of 113,001 families, 
averaging 4.3 persons per family, and 16,500 single persons, 
bringing the total number of individuals to above the one- 
half million mark, have benefited by this expenditure for 
relief. 





Corn produced in Missouri during 1934 was estimated at 
19,500,000 bushels, or an average yield of four bushels per 
acre on 4,875,000 acres. The preceding year there were 
141,000,446 bushels produced, an average of 23.5 bushels 
from 6,019,000 acres. Census statistics for ten year periods 
from 1839 to date indicate only one total of production in 
Missouri less than that of 1934. This was in 1839 when 
17,332,524 bushels were produced. Missouri’s population 
was 383,702 in 1839, as compared with 3,629,367 in 1930. 
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Bethany, Missouri, is the headquarters of one of the 
scant two dozen projects in the United States by which the 
soil erosion service is attempting to demonstrate means of 
combatting this evil. Terracing, contour furrowing, foresta- 
tion, strip cropping and other methods are being employed. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Plans are being made for the centennial celebration of 
Shelby county and Shelbyville, which will be held in July or 
August, 1935.—From the Shelbyville Shelby County Herald, 
January 23, 1935. 





The centennial of Barry county, is observed by the Cass- 
ville Republican of January 17, 1935. 





The 100th anniversary of the founding of St. Philomena’s 
Technical School by the Daughters of Charity will be observed 
with a three day celebration beginning November 22, 1934.— 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 11, 1934. 


The 100th anniversary of the St. Louis Protestant 
Orphan’s Home occurs December 22, 1934. A historical 
sketch of the home appears in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of December 16, 1934. 





The 110th anniversary of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, will be celebrated November 18, 197’ — 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 17, 1934. 





Preliminary plans are being made for the celebration of 
the centennial of the University of Missouri in 1939—From 
the University of Missouri News Service, January 12, 1935. 





The 80th anniversary of Trinity Episcopal Church, St. 
Louis, will be celebrated during February 1-4, 1935.—From 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, February 1, 1935. 
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The 80th anniversary of the Kansas City Journal-Post, 
which was founded September 23, 1854, as The Enterprise, 
was observed by a special edition on December 31, 1934. 





The 50th anniversary of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Butler was observed December 2, 1934.—From the Butler, 
Bates County Democrat, December 6, 1934. 





The 45th anniversary of the Queen’s Daughters, a national 
women’s philanthropic organization which was founded in 
St. Louis by Miss Mary I. Hoxsey, was celebrated December 5, 
1934.—From the St. Louis Star-Times, December 5, 1934. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The memorial to William Joel Stone erected on the court- 
house square at Nevada, Missouri, is completed, and plans are 
being made for dedication ceremonies—From the Nevada 
Southwest Mail, February 1, 1935. 





A proposal to reconstruct Fort San Carlos, the Spanish 
fort which stood on the present site of St. Louis, has been 
made by the St. Louis chapter of the Sons of the Revolution. 
This would be a feature of the proposed river front develop- 
ment now being considered.—From the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, November 30, 1934. 





The interior of the Eugene Field home in St. Louis has 
been restored, and as soon as furnishings are installed it will 
be opened to the public.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
January 20, 1935. 





The reconstructed City Hall memorial tablet containing 
the names of St. Louis World War dead was dedicated as a 
municipal shrine November 12, 1934.—From the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, November 13, 1934. 





A bronze tablet bearing the names of James Howell, 
Henry Lynch, Bennet Tilley and Nicholas Tuttle, Revolu- 
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tionary soldiers who are buried in Macon county, was un- 
veiled on the courthouse lawn at Macon by the Anne Helm 
Chapter of the D. A. R. on November 11, 1934.—From the 
Macon Chronicle-Herald, November 13, 1934. 





The grave of Elijah Hendrix, Revolutionary soldier, in 
Bowling Green cemetery, was appropriately marked recently | 
by the D. A. R.—From the Bowling Green Times, November 
22, 1934. 


NOTES 


The State Historical Society of Missouri was the subject 
of an address before the Rotary Club of Hannibal by George A. 
Mahan, president of the Society. E. C. Bohon, superintendent 
of schools of Marion county, spoke on the teaching of local 
history.—From the Hannibal Courier-Post, February 19, 1935. 





“In the year of 1877 General Pershing, Admiral Coontz, 
Admiral Willard, and General Crowder all resided in the same 
town—kKirksville, Missouri,” said Representative M. A. 
Romjue in a speech before the House of Representatives.— 
From the Kirksville Daily Express, February 22, 1935. 





It is proposed in House Bill 378, of the 58th General 
Assembly, to purchase life size portraits of the late Admiral 
Robert Edward Coontz, General John Joseph Pershing, and 
Major General Enoch Herbert Crowder, to be placed in the 
House Chamber. 


One of the rarest gubernatorial appointments—that of a 
commissioner of deeds to a foreign country—was made De- 
cember 3, 1934, by Governor Guy B. Park. Patrick B. 
Tierney, of Dublin, was named commissioner of the State of 
Missouri for Ireland. This is the first of such appointments 
since 1915.—From the Kansas City Times, December 4. 
1934. 
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The Major Molly Chapter of the D. A. R., at Hamilton, 
Missouri, has been interviewing old residents and recording 
their accounts of pioneer life, making complete surveys of 
cemeteries, editing a “‘_Do You Remember?” column in the 
Advocate-Hamilionian, making records of the old roads of the 
county, and making a Mormon-Gentile map of the county for 
1836-38 showing land entries.—From a letter written by Miss 
Bertha Booth of Hamilton, Missouri, a member of the D. A. R.., 
and of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 





Authorship of the expression ‘““The New Deal” has been 
traced to Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court, according to Cyril Clemens, president of the Inter- 
national Mark Twain Society, who discussed this in an inter- 
view with President Roosevelt.—From the New York Times, 
December 6, 1933. 





A picture of Freeman Barrows (1813-1861), who was the 
first county official of Bates county, has been presented to the 
county court by Mrs. John Barrows and Mrs. Susan Shannon, 
of Rich Hill—From the Butler Bates County Democrat, 
December 6, 1934. 





The board of directors of The Lake-of-the-Ozarks As- 
sociation has voted that the name of the lake is to be hyphe- 
nated in all printing. Hereafter the title will be written 
“‘Lake-of-the-Ozarks.”"-—From the Kansas City Times, Jan- 
uary 25, 1935. 





The new Kansas City courthouse was dedicated Decem- 
ber 27, 1934, and the equestrian statute of Andrew Jackson, 
which stands before it, was unveiled.—From the Kansas City 
Star, December 27, 1934. 





The Missouri State Highway Commission has approved 
construction of a $600,000 free bridge across the Missouri 
river at Atchison, Kansas. The new free structure will 
supplement a toll bridge now in use.—From the Jefferson City 
Missouri Magazine, January, 1935. 
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John J. Shehan died at the age of 84 in St. Louis. He 
was the last ‘‘King of Kerry Patch,” a title he inherited from 
his father, one of a group of Irish immigrants who came from 
County Kerry, Ireland.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
and Star-Times, January 15, 1935. 





With the election of C. F. Morris to the Supreme bench 
in Montana there are three former residents of Mexico, 
Missouri, now holding similar positions. The others are 
Judge Ernest S. Gantt, of the Missouri Supreme Court, and 
Judge Howard L. Bickley, of the New Mexico Supreme Court. 
—From the Mexico Evening Ledger, November 26, 1935. 





The course of the trail followed by the Cherokee Indians, 
who migrated through Missouri en route from North Carolina 
to Oklahoma in 1838, is being retraced by John C. Mulcaster, 
of Makanda, Illinois—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
January 9, 1935. 





The Memphis Reveille, which was founded in 1865, has 
been published by members of the Gillespie family for fifty 
years.—From the Memphis Reveille, January 24, 1935. 





The most spectacular flight of migratory birds in the 
history of Missouri is said to have been the exodus of the 
passenger pigeon in the late winter of 1882.—From the Jeffer- 
son City Missouri Magazine, January, 1935. 





The first public school in Boonville was established 
March 12, 1867, according to the Boonville Advertiser, of 
February 1, 1935. 





Photographs of the remaining historic structures in old 
Westport appear in the rotogravure section of the Kansas City 
Star, February 3, 1935. 





The official records of pardons, paroles, commutations 
of sentence and restoration of citizenship on file in the office 
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of Secretary of State Dwight H. Brown are being indexed 
systematically to facilitate their use—From the Carrollton 
Weekly Democrat, February 22, 1935. 





A totem pole representing various phases of Missouri 
history is being carved by A. L. Hinrichs of Poplar Bluff.— 
From the Poplar Bluff Republican, February 21, 1935. 





The Disinherited, by Jack Conroy of Moberly, is to be 
printed in Russian, Ukranian, German, and English. It is 
now being printed serially in French.—From the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, February 9, 1935. 





St. Ludger’s Catholic parish at Germantown, southwest 
of Clinton, which has regularly kept May 1 as a day of prayer 
and thanksgiving since 1874 because of their deliverance from 
the grasshopper plague, has had a bill pending in Congress 
for 71 years, requesting $3,000 for damages to the church 
during the Civil war.—From the Kansas City Star, December 
25, 1934. 





The Ozark county courthouse, a frame building erected 
in 1870, was completely destroyed by fire November 28, 1934. 
Practically all of the records of the county treasurer’s office 
and of the probate court were lost in the fire. Numerous 
other files and papers belonging to the offices of county clerk, 
circuit clerk and county superintendent of schools were de- 
stroyed.—From the Ava Douglas County Herald, November 
29, 1934. 





The first rural mail route in Missouri, which ran out of 
Cairo, and was established October 15, 1896, is soon to be 
merged into two other routes. This was also one of the first 
in the United States—From the Kansas City Times, Decem- 
ber 17, 1934. 





Fort Bellefontaine was not the first American fort west 
of the Mississippi river. This distinction goes to an earlier 
post built in the lowlands at the same place, now covered by 
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the river, according to Dr. Kate L. Gregg, of Lindenwood 
College, who spoke before the Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis.— From the St. Louis Post-Dispaich, February 28, 
1935. 


The first article in a series of historical sketches of 
Sampsel township, Livingston county, written by Dr. T. G. 
Phelps, appears in the Chillicothe News of December 3, 1934. 





A series of articles giving the historical development of 
prize fighting in St. Louis, written by Harry Sharpe, begins 
in the St. Louis Star-Times of December 3, 1934. 





Historical articles.concerning early schools of Harrison- 
ville and a roster of the teachers and students of 1872-73 
appear in the Harrisonville Cass County Democrat of January 
15, 1915, and January 24, 1935. 





“Some Missouri Reminiscences in Civil Life, War, and 
Politics,” written by Judge W. W. Green, of Osceola, Mis- 
souri, and printed in the West Plains Journal of December 8, 
1904, was reprinted serially in the same paper during January 
10 to 31, 1935. 





An account of Fort Orleans and early French explora- 
tions on the Missouri river, based on the book by Baron Marc 
de Villiers, appears in the Carrollton Weekly Democrat of 
February 1, 1935. 





One of a series of articles on ‘‘Remembrances of Things 
Past,”” by Charles van Ravenswaay, based on the history of 
Fort Orleans, appears in the Boonville Advertiser of February 8, 
1935. 





Research concerning the origin of “La Guignolee,” early 
French custom of Ste. Genevieve, is described by Mrs. Ida M. 
Schaaf in the Ste. Genevieve Fair Play of January 12, 1935. 
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“The Early History of Perry,” compiled by students of 


Perry High School, appears in the Perry Enterprise of January 
31, 1935. 





A biographical sketch of Mrs. Lou Williams, 95, appears 
in the Jackson, Missouri Cash-Book of January 24, 1935. 
Mrs. Williams, the widow of Van Buren Williams, member 
of a pioneer family of Cape Girardeau county, has numerous 
descendants in the county. She is the only person now living 
who was a pupil in the subscription school at Old McKendree 
Chapel. 





The death of Mrs. Margaret Bird Lincoln occurred at 
Bowling Green on January 3, 1935. Mrs. Lincoln, a member 
of the pioneer Bird family of Missouri, was born at Liberty 
in 1845. She was the mother of Captain Gatewood S. Lincoln 
of the United States navy, Mrs. Robert L. Motley of Bowling 
Green and J. E. Lincoln of Liberty. 





Lewis B. Ely, former St. Louisan, editorial writer and 
playwright, died in New York January 30, 1935.—From the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 1, 1935. 





Historical pictures of Clinton are owned by C. J. Keil, 
jeweler of Clinton. A description of these appears in the 
Clinton Eye of December 27, 1934, January 31, and February 
21, 1935. 





Rare Eugene Field items in a scrap book kept by the late 
W. L. Thomas are described in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of February 14, 1935. 





The Devil’s River News, of Sonora, Texas, January 25, 
1935, printed a lengthy article on the “Story of Santa Fe 
Trade One of Men, Indians, Adventurers and Host of Varied 
Hardships,” which was written by Robert W. Jacobs, editor 
of the paper. 
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The diary of an overland trip from Louisa county, Vir- 
ginia, to Gooch’s Mill, Missouri, in 1836, written by Mrs. 
Sarah Ann Quarles Chandler, was printed serially in the Boon- 
ville Advertiser during January 25 to March 8, 1935. 





A historical sketch of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
at Odessa, which was organized January 27, 1883, written 
by Miss Martha Maxwell, appears in the Odessa Democrat 
of November 30, 1934. 





A historical sketch of the Borromeo School, at St. Charles, 
which was begun in 1828 by the Jesuit Fathers, and which has 
continued to the present day, was written by Rev. W. B. 
Sommerhauser for the St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor of Novem- 


ber 28, 1934, and the St. Charles Banner-News, of November 
29, 1934. 





Documents of 1839 concerning the ‘Honey War,” which 
was the name of the local dispute over the Missouri-lowa 


boundary line, are printed in the Kahoka Gazette-Herald of 
November 30, 1934. 





Interesting historical facts concerning old roads in St. 
Louis county were discussed by B. Cordell Stevens of Clayton 
at a meeting of the Missouri Historical Society, of St. Louis, 
recently. His speech is printed in the Clayton Watchman- 
Advocate of December 7, 1934. 





A brief article on the first railway mail car, which was 
built in Hannibal, appears in the Palmyra Marion County 
Standard of November 28, 1934. 





“The Memoirs of President Joseph Smith, 1832-1914,” 
edited by his daughter Mary Audentia Smith Anderson, for 
the Independence Saints’ Herald, began publication in the 
issue of November 6, 1934. 





A historical sketch of state aid to public schools in Mis- 
souri appears in the School and Community of January, 1935. 
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“The Founding of Wentzville,” by John H. Boos, appears 
in the Wentzville Union of January 18, 1935. 
A historical sketch of the Holt Baptist church by Mrs. 


Floyd Downing was printed in the Liberty Advance of February 
18, 1935. 





“The Lost Silver Lode of Bread Tray Mountain,” an 
article in the Republic Monitor of January 17, 1935, relates 
the tradition of an old Spanish mine. Legends of Spanish 
treasure and historical data on Old Spanish Cave near Reeds 


Spring are printed in the Republic Monitor of January 31, 
1935. 





“The Great Drouth of 1934,” an article by H. E. Kline- 
felter, in the Columbia Missouri Farmer of January 15, 1935, 


presents a historical resume of past drouths and summarizes 
that of 1934. , 





A historical sketch of “Kennett Castle,’”’ built in 1854 
by Col. Ferdinand Kennett at a cost of over $100,00 and 
known at first as Selma Hall, appears in the St. Louis Star- 
Times of January 9, 1935. 





Data on the Indians once in the region of Putnam county 
appears in the Unionville Republican of January 23, 1935. 





An account of early steamboat traffic on the White river 
appears in the Republic Monitor of January 24, 1935. 





The appcintment of John J. Pershing to the United 
States Military Academy by the late Joseph H. Burrows, 
who was first elected to Congress on the Greenback ticket in 
1880, is recalled by Mrs. Mary A. Burrows of Cainsville, 


Missouri.—From the Kansas City Journal-Post, February 24, 
1935. 





The ‘“‘Early History of Olinger,” by Omer Ruark, appears 
in the Miller Advance of January 31, 1935. 
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The part played by Missourians in the development of 
the Southwest, and particularly the activities of the Austins 
in Texas, is discussed in the Kansas City Times of February 2, 
1935. 





A story of an Indian fight near Battle Creek in 1832 is 
related by Peter Tietsort in the Unionville Republican of 
January 30, 1935. 





A series of articles on the history and construction of 
early roads in Missouri, written from data compiled by H. B. 
Dickey and George Pohlman, began publication in the Clarence 
Independent-Courier of January 23, 1935. 





A brief historical sketch cf the defunct town of Brock- 
ville, once in Scott county, appears in the Benton Scott 
County Democrat, February 7, 1935. 





“Lick Creek and Those Who Lived Along This Stream 


60 to 70 Years Ago,” appears in the Perry Enterprise January 
$1, 1935. 





An article on “Indian Life in Carroll County,’’ compiled 
by W. F. English, principal of the Carrollton High School, 
and J. Earl Evans, superintendent of schools, appears in the 
Carrollton Weekly Democrat of February 8, 1935. 





An item concerning the ‘‘Paw-Paw Militia” of Clay and 


Platte counties appears in the Liberty Tribune of February 7, 
1935. 





A series of articles entitled ‘Writes of Long Ago on the 
Missouri” and written by the late George Vaughan, steam- 
boat captain, scholar and pioneer, will appear in the Glasgow 
Missourian beginning with the issue of February 14, 1935. 

Reminiscences of the Civil war, of Hiram Bledsoe’s 
experiences, and the final disposition of “Old Sacramento,” 
famous cannon, by General James E. Payne of Dallas, Texas, 
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to A. J. Adair, of the Odessa, Missouri Democrat, are printed 
in that paper of February 15, 1935. 





“Songs and Ballads of Yester Years,” is a distinctive 
part of the Aurcra Advertiser of February 21, 1935, and suc- 
ceeding issues. 





A copy of an 1832 treaty between the United States and 
the Shawnee Indians, by which the latter agreed to move to 
the vicinity of the present Kansas City, is owned by A. N. 
Doerschuk, of Kansas City. The treaty and its results are 
described in the Kansas City Times of January 26, 1935. 





The first installment of ‘Recollections of Palmyra,” 


written thirty years ago, was reprinted in the Palmyra Specta- 
tor of February 20, 1935. 





A bibliography of the publications of the Missouri 
Geological Survey and Water Resources appears on pages 
52-56 of the 1933-34 Biennial Report of the State Geologist. 





A historical sketch of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society, organized January 5, 1859, and photographs of the 


presidents of the Society appear in the 1932-34 Proceedings 
of the Society. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Historical research has done much towards reconstruct- 
ing the colorful pageant of Spain and the Spanish padres in 
Texas, New Mexico and California. Only in the last few 
years, however, has the equally heroic and colorful story of 
France and of the French padres in the Mississippi Valley 
received the attention and importance which it merits. 
Chapters in Frontier History: Research Studies in the Making 
of the West, by the distinguished Catholic scholar and Pro- 
fessor of Historical Research of Loyola University, embodies 
the fruit of recent researches by eminent historians in the 
field of French Catholic missionary enterprise in the early 
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pioneer West together with some hitherto unpublished 
researches of the author. The book, (°1934) is one of the 
Science and Culture Series and constitutes a distinct contribu- 
tion to the important subject of the French Catholic origins 
of the United States. 

In a series of brilliant monographic essays revealing the 
Catholic origins of old Vincennes, Chicago, St. Louis, Kas- 
kaskia and Cahokia, Chapters in Frontier History leaves no 
doubt concerning the definite imprint left by the French mis- 
sionaries on the early history of the Mississippi Valley. 
Through the pages of Father Garraghan’s fascinating little 
volume the story of the Jesuit missions is made to become 
an integral part of American frontier history. 

Notable names, such as those of Marquette, Joliet, and 
La Salle, known to every reader, fail to dim the light of less 
well known figures. Of the latter, Jean Nicolet, Dom Urban 
Guillet, Father Pinet, Nicholas Point and a host of others 
together with less outstanding, but important events, surprise 
and delight with the wealth of their historical disclosures. 

French Chicago and its brilliant history eclipsed by the 
failure of the English to appreciate Joliet’s great idea of a 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway, Father Gibault’s brilliant part 
in the winning of the Old Northwest, the emergence of the 
Missouri Valley into history and the story of the Des Peres 
River settlement, forerunner of St. Louis and the oldest 
settlement in Missouri which has at last emerged from the 
“mists of mere tradition into the clear atmosphere of historical 
fact,” are highlights of the book. The dramatic biographies, 
on the other hand, of the roving Dom Urban Guillet and his 
watch-making Trappists of the famous Monk’s Mound, of 
the beloved “Black Robe,”’ Father Nicholas Point, and his 
little known missionary activities east of the Rockies, and of 
Father De Smet, prince of Jesuit writers, priests and states- 
men, reveal in an outstanding manner the heroic types of the 
French missionary who planted the Cross and made history 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

The rich field of source material drawn upon by the 
author which includes a number of hitherto unpublished 
rare old maps, ranges all the way from the archives of Quebec, 
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Paris and Rome to the numerous collections of local deposi- 
tories. These, together with the supplementary pioneering 
researches of such scholars as L. J. Kenny, the French his- 
torian DeVilliers, C. W. Alvord, Milo M. Quaife, Messrs. 
Knight and Zeuch and of Father Garraghan himself, add to 
the romantic and adventuresome flavor of the whole. Chapters 
in Pioneer History is indeed both a contribution to scholar- 
ship and a delightful proof that the reading of monographic 
researches may be exhilarating as well as informative. 





Particularly welcome to lovers of Indian lore is this de- 
lightful little volume, Indian Legends of the Piasa Country, 
(Clark-Sprague Company, St. Louis, 1932), by Georgia Mc- 
Adams Clifford, daughter of the distinguished Illinois archae- 
ologist, William McAdams, and member of the faculty of the 
college department of Washington University. 

The stories are those of the tribes of the beautiful Piasa 
Indian country which borders both sides of the Mississippi 
river between the mouths of the Illinois and the Missouri. 
The bluffs near Alton on the Illinois side once emblazoned 
the huge prehistoric paintings of the Piasa bird which terrified 
the Indians and startled and mystified Fathers Marquette 
and Hennepin on their voyages down the Mississippi river. 
Twelve of the rich Indian legends of this region, Mrs. Clifford, 
who is also president of the American Association of Story 
Tellers, lovingly and exquisitely reproduces in an attractively 
illustrated little volume of 112 pages. By way of explana- 
tion, each legend has a brief prefatory paragraph explaining 
the background of the tale. 

Several of the stories are more than legends such as that 
of the Piasa bird. ‘The Peace Conference,” relating the 
beautiful legend of Governor Clark and the Sauk chief, 
Black Hawk, has its substantiating documents at Washington. 
While that of “Lover’s Leap,” because of its great age, might 
with great liklihood be considered the original lover’s leap 
story. 

Most of the legends center in Illinois; two of them, that of 
“The Peace Conference” and ‘La Portage des Sioux,”’ have 
their settings in Missouri. 
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The Exploration of Western America 1800-1850; An 
Historical Geography, by E. W. Gilbert, formerly Exhibitioner 
of Hertford College, Oxford; Lecturer in Geography in the 
University of Reading. (Cambridge, University Press, 1933.) 
A book interesting for its unusual and original treat- 
ment of a less emphasized aspect of western exploration. 
Part I, ‘“‘A Geographical Analysis of Western America,” 
describes in the light of modern knowledge the physical 
geography, climate, drainage, vegetation, animal life and 
Indian tribes of the western regions unexplored in 1800, with 
special reference to the manner in which they conditioned 
exploration. Part II, “The Exploration of Western America,” 
is a systematic historical reconstruction of the major geographi- 
cal regions of the West, in the order of their exploration, as 
they appeared to Lewis and Clark, the fur traders, the Astor- 
ians, Pike and others. The fresh and original treatment of 
this section, while contributing no new material to the subject, 
reveals, in an impressive manner, the wealth of geographical 
material in the journals of the early explorers. An excellent 
index, bibliography, and numerous maps and reproductions 
add much to the interest and value of the book. 





Fictionized and imagined scenes may have their limited 
place as a background for a work that is primarily historical, 
but it is unfortunate that the first extended biography of 
Meriwether Lewis should have included so much material 
that cannot be classified as purely historical data. Charles 
Morrow Wilson is the author of this latest work on Meriwether 
Lewis of Lewis and Clark, which was published in 1934 by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company of New York. 

Mr. Wilson encountered the same paucity of available 
source materials, excluding the documents relating to the 
expedition of 1804-1806, which has confronted all other per- 
sons interested in Lewis and Clark biography. As a con- 
sequence, this book adds little to what was already known 
about Thomas Jefferson’s illustrious secretary-explorer, and 
one feels that many opportunities to present previously 
neglected materials have been lost. 
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The author’s summary of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
is good, and naturally, comprises the major part of the book. 
However, Lewis’ governorship of the Territory of Louisiana 
has been deficiently treated. In the latter respect, the 
author spends more time describing Lewis’ reaction to his St. 
Louis environment, about which he could know very little, 
than recounting the policies of his administration, about 
which he could have obtained considerable. It is difficult 
to reconcile with fact such a statement as the one that Lewis 
“would leave William Clark to mind the affairs of government 
at St. Louis,’”’ when those duties naturally fell to the secretary 
and acting governor of the Territory. The excellent ad- 
ministrative work of Frederick Bates, who was secretary and 
acting governor both before and after Lewis’s administration, 
receives no credit at the hands of the author. He accepts the 
story of Lewis’ love for Theodosia Burr, and favors the suicide, 
rather than the murder, version of Lewis’ death in Tennessee. 

While Mr. Wilson has succeeded in presenting a very 
interesting account of Meriwether Lewis’ life, and has given 
a review of the generally known facts of the explorer’s life, 
it is apparent that the critical biography, covering thoroughly 
all sources touching on the life of Lewis, is yet to be written. 





A lively little volume revealing the almost unbelievable 
amount of interesting facts that may be gleaned concerning 
readers and their interests from the innocent data of the 
reader’s card, is Who Reads What? (H. W. Wilson Company, 
1934), by Charles H. Compton, assistant librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library. Who reads Mark Twain, Thomas 
Hardy, Cari Sandburg, Bernard Shaw, William James and 
the Classics, constitutes the respective chapters of the book. 
Correspondence from readers, who range from seamstresses 
to chemical engineers, together with the animated treatment 
of his subject by the author, both humanize and enliven the 
data of formal records and make the study not only informa- 
tive but delightful reading. 

An interesting finding of Mr. Compton’s study of the 
records of the St. Louis Public Library is the fact that Mark 
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Twain heads the list of American authors. Also, that the 
Classics are by no means dead. 
That great books have enduring values in the lives of men 


is most convincingly proved by Mr. Compton’s interesting 
and valuable little book. 


An important recent contribution to the textbook litera- 
ture on Missouri is A History of Missouri for High Schools, 
by Dr. Jonas Viles, published in 1933 by the Macmillan 
Company of New York. Dr. Viles, head of the history de- 
partment of the University of Missouri, is also author of two 
other textbooks and a number of monographs on Missouri 
history. 

The difficulties of presenting a history of a state in the 
compass of so small a volume have been admirably surmounted 
in the present work of 269 pages. The book gives a unified 
account of the development of Missouri from a frontier out- 
post to a modern commonwealth. 

The discussion questions and outlines for student work 
outside the classroom are among the valuable features of the 
book; and the lists of supplementary readings on each chapter, 
prepared by Dr. Elmer Ellis of the history department of the 
University of Missouri, provide excellent bibliographical 
material. The discussion of population and settlement is 
clarified by an excellent series of maps showing successive 
county divisions in the State from 1821 to 1860. An Appendix 
containing lists of the governors of the Territory and State 
from 1804 to 1932, of United States senators from 1820 to 
1932, chronological data on organization of counties, and a 
table showing population figures from 1820 to 1930, is a useful 
feature of the book. 

The volume is well indexed and contains excellent maps 
and a number of well-chosen illustrations. 


Missouri in the Making, Home Hunters, by William Boks 
Rigg, published by Burton Publishing Company, Kansas City, 
1934; 231 pages. Lovers of tales of the Missouri pioneer will 
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enjoy reading the sixteen original stories of this nature pre- 
sented in Missouri in the Making. The scenes are laid in 
north Missouri, mainly along the Missouri river from Warren 
to Howard county and one along the Mississippi in the Salt 
river country. Word pictures are presented of the home- 
making life of the Missouri pioneer during the first twenty- 
five years of the nineteenth century. The author states that 
he received most of the material for his tales from the traditions 
handed down in his own and neighboring families who first 
settled in the virgin timber country of central Missouri. 
The stories are realistic and make enjoyable reading. The 
book may be obtained at $1.00 a volume from the author, 
whose address is Hamburg, Iowa. 


A new publication, Efficient Use of Missouri Lands, 
issued by the College of Agriculture of the University of 
Missouri, has as its purpose to bring together the more im- 
portant maps and graphs illustrating phases of the land-use 
problem, together with such description of the maps as will 
make it possible for all persons interested in this important 
enterprise to read intelligently the maps illustrated. 


The Story of Humansville is the title of a pamphlet of 
seventy-seven pages, written by D. S. McNeil and published 
at Humansville in 1934. A brief historical sketch of the town 
and its early business enterprises, with biographical sketches 
of pioneer settlers, make up the first part of the pamphlet; the 
remainder deals with present day Humansville, its institutions, 
business firms and leading citizens. 


A recently published volume of interest to the Baptists 
of Missouri is What Mean These Stones, by A. W. Payne, 
Deacon Emeritus, commemorating the eighty-third anni- 
versary of the Third Baptist Church of St. Louis. Charts, 
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historical ‘sketches, biographies’ and records compose this 


237 page history of the church from the first pastorates to the 
present. 





A finely illustrated pamphlet on George Caleb Bingham, 
The Missouri Artist, 1811-1879, has been published by the 
Museum of Modern Art, of New York City, as a catalog of 


Bingham paintings on exhibition during January 30-March 7, 
1935. 


A booklet containing biographical sketches of members 
of the Missouri Press Association who died during 1934 has 


recently been published under the direction of William 
Southern, Jr. 


PERSONALS 


RoBertT A. Barry: Born at Bird’s Point, Mo., Aug. 7, 
1860; died near Bird’s Point, Mo., Nov. 12, 1934. In 1916, 
1918, 1920, 1928, 1930, and 1932 he was elected to the General 
Assembly as representative from Mississippi county. 


Tom Bass: Born in Columbia, Mo., about 1859; died in 
Mexico, Mo., Nov. 20, 1934. The son of slave parents Bass 
became noted for his ability to train horses. In 1893 he rode 
Missouri entries at the World’s Columbian Exposition. He 
is credited with originating the idea of a horse show for Kansas 
City. He bred and owned Belle Beach and trained or helped 
train Rex McDonald and many other fine horses. 


CuHARLEs O. A. Brunk: Born in Wheeling, W. Va., 
Dec. 29, 1863; died in Detroit, Mich., Nov. 26, 1934. He was 
educated in St. Paul, Minn., and became a contractor and 
builder in St. Louis. In 1908 he was elected a State repre- 
sentative from St. Louis, and in 1910 was elected senator. 
He later moved to Detroit. 


Cyrus FrRINK CLARK: Born at Jackson, N. H., Nov. 17, 
1847; died in Mexico, Mo., Dec. 23, 1934. He moved to 
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Audrain county in 1867 and later served on the board of trus- 
tees of Hardin College for more than thirty-five years. He 
represented Audrain county in the General Assemblies of 
1889 and 1899, and in the latter year introduced the bill 
creating the State Fair. 


RosBert E. Coontz: Born at Hannibal, Mo., June 11, 
1864; died at Bremerton, Wash., Jan. 26, 1935. He was 
graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1885. In 1909 
he became commandant of midshipmen at Annapolis, and 
in 1912 was made governor of Guam. During the world 
war he was commandant of the Bremerton, Wash., navy 
yard for a time, then went to Washington, D. C., as chief of 
naval operations, becoming a full admiral in 1919. On 
August 4, 1923, he became commander in chief of the United 
States fleet, serving until his retirement in 1928. 


Romeo V. Cooper: Born in Howard county, Mo., in 
1867; died in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30, 1934. He went to St. 
Louis in 1898, where he worked on the St. Louis Republic and 
the St. Louis Star, and later became publisher of the Poplar 
Bluff Citizen-Democrat. At the time of his death he was the 
legislative representative of the Frisco railroad. 


WILLIAM EVERETT CROWE: Born in Perry county, Mo., 
Sept. 3, 1866; died in DeSoto, Mo., Aug. 20, 1934. He worked 
on the Bloomfield Vindicator, and in 1895 bought the DeSoto 
Jefferson County Republican, which he edited until his death. 
During 1896-1904 he was postmaster of DeSoto and later was 
publicity director of the Republican State Committee. Mr. 
Crowe was a member of the board of trustees of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 


Harry ALDEN DANFORD: Born in Wright county, Mo., 
May 17, 1874; died in Macon, Mo., Dec. 31, 1934. He 
published the Stonington (IIl.) Star and other Illinois news- 
papers for several years, and in 1926 moved to Bevier where 
he published the Appeal. He later moved to Macon and 
became publisher and editor of the Macon County Journal. 
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Siras J. EasterDAy: Born near Boynton, Mo., Apr. 8, 
1883; died at Mount Vernon, Mo., Jan. 7, 1935. He was 
graduated from Benton School of Law and St. Louis Uni- 
versity. About 1922 he bought the Steelville Crawford 
Mirror, then moved to St. Louis and later to Sullivan. He 
returned to Steelville and again bought this newspaper and 
operated it until his death. He was elected to the General 
Assembly in November, 1934, as representative from Craw- 
ford county. 


EpMoND J. EcKEL: Born in Strasbourg, Alsace, June 22, 
1845; died in St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 12, 1934. He studied 
architecture in his native city and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris. In 1869 he moved to St. Joseph, Mo. His first work 
there was assisting with the plans for St. Joseph’s Cathedral 
and Corby Chapel. In 1880 he established an architectural 
firm with George R. Mann, the predecessor of the firm of 
Eckel & Aldrich. He was the designer of many of the out- 
standing buildings in St. Joseph, as well as many others in the 
Middle West. 


Cuaries A. Evans: Born at Liberty, Mo., Feb. 20, 
1867; died at Dearborn, Mo., Dec. 6, 1934. He entered the 
newspaper business in 1880, and subsequently owned ‘the 
Triplett Tribune seven years. For eighteen years he edited the 
Edgerton Journal, and from 1930 on was editor of the Dear- 
born Democrat and the Rosendale Signal. 


WiiuiaM H. Evens: Born in Washington county, Mo., 
Dec. 11, 1839; died at Festus, Mo., Dec. 18, 1934. He served 
in the Missouri militia during the Civil war and at the end of 
the war was made colonel of the 32d Regiment of Enrolled 
Militia. He was elected representative from Washington 
county, serving in the 46th, 48th, 49th, and 50th General 
Assemblies. From 1876 until 1923 he engaged in the milling 
business at Hopewell. 


Joun T. Firzsmumons: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29, 
1869; died in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10,1934. He was graduated 
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from St. Louis University in 1890, and later worked on the 
editoral staffs of the Post-Dispatch and Globe-Democrat. In 
October, 1899, he began the practice of law. He was ap- 
pointed to the circuit bench in December, 1929, and was com- 
missioner of the Supreme Court of Missouri during 1931-34. 
He had been elected to the Supreme Court just five days be- 
fore his death. 


RatpH HucHes: Born in Liberty, Mo., Jan. 18, 1871; 
died in Liberty, Mo., Mar. 4, 1935. He was graduated from 
William Jewell College and studied law in Columbia Uni- 
versity, being admitted to the bar in June, 1896. He was city 
attorney of Liberty during 1897-98, and prosecuting attorney 
of Clay county in 1903-06. He was appointed to the circuit 
bench in 1919, and was reelected in 1920, 1922, 1928, and 1934. 


GEORGE Wy.iz Pau Hunt: Born in Huntsville, Mo., 
Nov. 1, 1859; died in Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 24, 1934. During 
1878-80 he engaged in prospecting in Colorado, then went to 
Arizona. He served in the territorial legislature fourteen 
years, and was governor of Arizona for seven terms. He was 
also president of the Constitutional Convention of 1910. 
During 1920-22 he was United States minister to Siam. 


Joun R. Kettey: Born in Tennessee on Apr. 20, 1857; 
died in Steele, Mo., Dec. 19, 1934. He moved to Missouri in 
1900, and in 1901 founded the city of Steele. He engaged in 
the real estate business. 


Mary AriciA OWEN: Born in St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 29, 
1858; died in St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 5, 1935. She was educated 
in private schools and at Vassar College. She made important 
discoveries in voodoo magic in 1888, and in 1892 was admitted 
to tribal membership with the Indians. She was president 
of the American Folklore Society and was an honorary member 
of the English Folklore Society. Miss Owen held a life 
membership in the State Historical Society of Missouri. She 
was author of many books on folklore and history. 
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James R. Pace: Born in Sullivan county, Mo., Apr. 15, 
1876; died in Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 21, 1934. He was 
prosecuting attorney of Sullivan county from 1900 to 1903. 
In 1905 he moved to Kansas City and was prosecuting at- 
torney of Jackson county for three terms, beginning in 1927. 
He had been judge of division number six of the Jackson 
county circuit court since 1933. 


ARTHUR Preuss: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 22, 1871; 
died in Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 16, 1934. During 1889-92 
he assisted his father on the St. Louis Daily Amerika. In 
1893 he established the Chicago Review, which was moved to 
St. Louis in 1896 and later became the Fortnightly Review. 
For thirty-eight years he was literary editor of the B. Herder 
Book Company. He was author of several books. 


GEORGE WALTER RipGway: Born in Randolph county, 
Mo., Apr. 27, 1879; died in Columbia, Mo., Jan. 28, 1935. 
He was graduated from the University of Missouri in 1904. 
He was business manager of the Columbia Daily Herald, and 
in 1907 bought the Kirksville Daily Express which he published 
until 1911. He then published the Fayette Howard County 
Advertiser until 1919. In 1916 he was secretary of the Mis- 
souri Press Association. 


James M. SEIBERT: Born in Perry county, Mo., Feb. 
3, 1847; died in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23, 1935. He was sheriff 
and collector of Cape Girardeau county for ten years. He was 
elected State Treasurer in 1884; and in 1888, 1892, and 1896 
was elected State Auditor. In 1900 he was made chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee. He retired from public 
life in 1904 and in 1906 began work for the Missouri Pacific 
railroad, becoming tax agent in 1910. 


Exvias M. Terry: Born in Cole county, Mo., Aug. 24, 
1862; died at Gerster, Mo., Mar. 3, 1935. He was treasurer 
of St. Clair county eight years, and in 1928 was elected to the 
General Assembly as representative from St. Clair county. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


“ ” 
A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE —PREDICTED IN 1835 


From the Jefferson City Jeffersonian Republican, May 23, 1835. 


A hundred years hence 
What a change will be made 
In politics, morals, 
Religion and trade— 
In statesmen who wrangle, 
Or ride on the fence— 
How things will be altered 
A hundred years hence! 


The heads of the ladies 
Such changes may find: 
We do not speak now 
Of mutations of mind— 
From three bushel bonnets 
To snug little hats— 
The scoops, Navigations. 


With furs and with ribbands, 

With feathers and flowers— 
Some fashioned by artists, 

Some plucked from the bowers; 
But heads will be changed, too, 

In science and sense, 
Before we have numbered 

A hundred years hence. 


Our laws will be then 
Uncompulsory rules— 
Our prisons be changed, 
Into national schools, 
The pleasures of vice 
Are a silly pretence— 
And the people will know it 
A hundred years hence. 
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All vice will be seen, 
When the people awake, 
To rise out of folly— 
'Tis all a mistake! 
The Lawyers and Doctors, 
And Ministers too, 
Will have, I am thinking, 
But little to do. 


Their careful attention 
They then may bestow, 
On raising potatoes 
Or turnips, you know— 
Or any employment 
They choose to commence— 
For arts will be many 
A hundred years hence. 


And you and I, reader— 
Where shall we be found? 
Can anyone tell, 
When that time will come round? 
In transports of pleasure, 
Or sorrows intense? 
We'll know more about it 
A hundred years hence. 


MARK TWAIN’S PRACTICAL JOKES 


Reprinted trom the Virginia [City] Chronicle by the Boonville Weekly 
Advertiser of February 2, 1877. 


When Mark Twain lived in Virginia [City] he roomed with Dan 
DeQuille. All the miseries which Quille ever endured and all the bad 
characters he ever got dated from that time. They lived in several dif- 
ferent lodging houses, and were turned out of them all, one after another, 
all on account of Dan, who soon acquired a bad reputation second to none 
in Virginia [City]. No respectable family would harbor Dan who knew 
anything about him, and the very mention of his name would cause a 
landlady to hold up her hands in virtuous horror. One morning Mark 
woke up and heard the landlady’s cat mewing about the door which was 
open. Dan was fast asleep, and Mark grabbing one of his heavy boots, 
threw it with fatal precision at the intruder. The cat limped off with a 
broken leg (the boot weighed five pounds) and the landlady secured the 
missile and waited for the owner to appear. Mark got up, dressed, and 
went out with both boots on. The landlady greeted him with a pleasant 
smile, and when Dan got up and was walking about in his stocking feet 
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hunting for his left boot, he received a scathing dressing down from the 
landlady, who without allowing him to explain, ordered him to leave the 
house. 

Mark condoled him in his trouble and said, “I'll stick to ye, Dan.” 

The next house they moved into had a pantry close to the room con- 
signed to them. Every night Mark would steal two or three mince pies 
and eat them entire without giving Dan a sight of them. In the morning 
the landlady would be brushing about near the door, Dan would be asleep 
and Mark would open out in a loud voice, as follows: 

“Dan, this business won’t do. Those pies don’t belong to you. In 
the first place it’s petty larceny, and then, in the next place, it gets crumbs 
in the bed. We'll get notice to quit pretty soon. 'Tain’t the square thing 
on the landlady. I don’t wonder you've nothing to say. Now this is the 
last time I propose to speak about this.” 

The landlady who took in every word, would give poor Dan notice to 
quit and never hear a word of explanation. 

“Well, you go, I go, Dan,” Mark would say, and his brotherly fidelity 
touched Dan to the very core. 

The next place was an intensely respectable private family. When 
Mark expected to be out all night he would slip up to the room and strew 
a few hairpins round promiscuously, and scatter a few down in the foot 
of the bed, where they would be found when the landlady was making it up. 
It would all be laid to Dan, of course. 

“T’ve got a family here, and want to bring my daughters up respect- 
able,” would be the landlady’s remark, as she ordered Dan to pack up. 

“‘When they fire you out, Dan, it means me, too,” Mark would say, 
in tones of brotherly affection that melted Dan’s inner nature, and caused 
him to think there were some true men in the world after all, and he used 
often to remark, in speaking of Twain, ‘A man who never shakes a friend 
in adversity is the noblest work of God.” 


A FINE OLD ST. LOUIS NAME 
From an editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 1, 1935. 


We sympathize fully with the alumni of the class of 1910 of Yeatman 
High School in their request to restore the name of Yeatman to the list 
of St. Louis schools. James E. Yeatman, for whom their school was named, 
was a St. Louisan whose memory should be perpetuated in the minds of 
each school generation. Born in Tennessee in 1818, he came to the small 
village which St. Louis was 93 years ago, to take his place among its first 
citizens. Yeatman not only developed its banking and transportation 
facilities, but helped nurture its first library and the struggling seminary 
which was to become Washington University. Yeatman’s Row, which 
he built at Eleventh and Olive streets in 1847, was the last word in mass 
housing in its day. He made the welfare of the blind a lifelong concern. 
He took his stand with the Union and did much to save Missouri from 
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deserting to the South. As president of the Western Sanitary Commission, 
which supervised hospitalization and relief in the war-torn lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, he performed one of the most important civilian services of 
the Civil war. The Freedman’s Bureau was his idea and Lincoln invited 
him to be its first director. No wonder that when he died, at the century’s 
turn, the community mourned him as one of its most illustrious builders. 
It was a mistake ever to abandon the name of Yeatman. 


FIRST G. A. R. POST TO DISBAND 


From the Kirksville Daily Express, May 29, 1934. 


Disbandment of the Grand Army of the Republic post here, an- 
nounced recently as the proposal of the few remaining Civil war veterans 
here, will bring to an end the first organized group in Missouri and re- 
putedly the first west of the Mississippi river from that gallant army of 
Union defenders who desired to perpetuate the bonds of friendship formed 
by comrades in arms. 

Although a unit of a rival ex-service men’s organization, the Union 
Soldiers’ League, had sprung up here immediately after the close of the 
war, it did not prosper. Most of the returned fighting men were more 
attracted to the G. A. R., which had been launched at Decatur, IIl., in 
1866. Almost as soon as the organization began to expand from its home 
post, the No. 1 Missouri post was instituted here. No other unit was 
known to have existed at that time west of the Mississippi. 

The post was named after Corporal Harvey Dix of Company D, Third 
Iowa Infantry, who was the first Union soldier to be killed within Adair 
county. 

Corp. Dix and a squad of 12 Union soldiers were scouting northeast 
of Kirksville on Aug. 19, 1861, attempting to find Col. Green, a successful 
Confederate recruiting officer. 

The Dix men stopped at the D. C. Willis farm home, it has been 
recalled by Samuel M. Willis, and ate breakfast. Then they continued 
their search for Green at the Westenhaver farm a short distance beyond 
the Willis’ to the northeast. There they were surprised and surrounded 
by a squad of Confederate recruits under Capt. Bob Hagar, of Monroe 
county. 

Women in the Westenhaver home became frightened into hysteria. 
Dix tried to quiet them but was unsuccessful. Gallantly running outside 
of the house to minimize the danger to the women, he took shelter behind 
a big chimney and started giving battle to the Confederates. While he 
was shooting at a man out in a cornfield, a Confederate bullet hit him in 
the back of the head, killing him instantly. Dix was buried in what is 
now the Forest Cemetery here and his grave has been frequently the scene 
of Memorial Day services. 

Corporal Dix Post of the G. A. R. soon was rent by political strife, 
however, and in two years it was dead. In 1882 it was revived. By this 
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time 21 other posts had been organized in the state, so the number of the 
organization for the past 52 years has been No. 22. Records show that at 
one time the Dix Post had an enrollment of 341 Civil war veterans. 


The strictly Union sympathies of the members became tempered 
through years of peace. Over 20 years ago a monument was erected over 
the grave of the 15 Confederate soldiers who were executed the day after 
the Battle of Kirksville, Aug. 7, 1862, upon charges of violating paroles. 
The Dix G. A. R. post helped in raising funds for the monument and for 
many years decorated the grave at Memorial Day services. 

For many years the post was instrumental in sponsoring huge annual 
county soldiers’ reunions. An immense crowd attended the one held in 
1868. A sham battle was held in which many of the maneuvers of the 
Battle of Kirksville were re-enacted 


2) ¢ eS a 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE MARY ALICIA OWEN 


Written by Robert M. Snyder, jr., in the Kansas City Times, January 19, 
1935. 


In the recent death of Mary Alicia Owen of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
literature has lost a shining light. Her work was original and along lines 
which previously had not been explored. It is perhaps proper that the 
best part of her valuable collection should have been left to Oxford, for 
from England rather than from her native state has emanated the greatest 
measure of her prestige. 


When F. A. Sampson, later secretary of the State Historical Society, 
compiled a list of Missouri books in 1900, he was unable to locate a copy 
of Miss Owen's “Old Rabbit the Voodoo” in any Missouri collection, but 
in a recent canvass of Kansas City’s ‘fold book” stores a copy was dis- 
covered. 


In this connection it is a matter of interest to note that in Kansas 
City there exists an unexplored field along the lines of Miss Owen's re- 
search, due to the arrival of the ‘Exodusters,” a great influx of southern 
Negroes which took place about fifty-five years ago. The strangest in- 
fluence in the lives of many of them were the Voodoo traditions brought 
from Africa by their parents and grandparents. In the decade of the '40s 
there were Negroes in western Missouri who themselves had come from 
Africa in spite of the stringent laws prohibiting their importation. 

About five years ago the writer, on a visit to St. Joseph, called upon 
Miss Owen in an effort to trace some bibliographical information concerning 
a book which had been published there in the early days. She had been 
confined to her bed for a long period and could not see visitors, but she 
sent word by her sister that she had in mind an interesting episode in early 
Missouri Indian history which does not appear in her works. She was 
willing for someone else to utilize the material, the inference being that 
she would never again be able to take up her pen. 
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The story is repeated here as given by Miss Owen, who from an ad- 
joining room made comments and corrections. In substance it is: 

“In the early days of St. Joseph’s history bands of Indians frequently 
would come to the settlement to trade with Joseph Robidoux, founder 
of the town. 

“One of these bands brought with them a young white girl captive, 
with whom a son of Robidoux promptly became enamored. The young 
man decided to possess her at any cost. 

“The matter, however, was arranged with no great difficulty. The 
elder Robidoux had on hand a quantity of apples of which the Indians 
seemed particularly fond and a bargain was soon struck whereby the 
captive was relinquished in exchange for a few bushels of apples. 

“Young Robidoux immediately took possession of his property and 
thereafter the girl was known as ‘Apple Mary.’ ” 

In his “Annals of Platte County,”’ William M. Paxton describes from 
personal recollections the Robidoux household as it existed before St. 
Joseph was founded. He tells of the family’s relations with the Indian 
tribes, but it would appear that he was unfamiliar with the story of ‘“‘Apple 
Mary.” 
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